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SUMMAEIES OF PERIODICALS. 



BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE. Athens and Paris. 
Tol. XI. 1887. No. 5. May-Nov. — G. Cousin and G. Deschamps, Site 
and ruins of the city K YS in Karia (pp. 305-1 1). The city KCs is not named 
in ancient writers : it is mentioned, in a decree of the people of Stratonikeia, 
as one of the cities that promised to respect the right of asylum claimed by 
the temple of Hekate (Bulletin, ix, p. 474). Six inscriptions from Beli- 
Pouli (TraXaia irdXts), here edited in full, show that this town is the site of 
the ancient city. The inscriptions are late : No. 1, A. d. 52, is a long dedi- 
catory decree ; No. 3 furnishes Herakleis as the name of one of the tribes 
of Kys. — L. Duchesne, Makedonios, bishop of Apollonias in Lydia (pp. 
311-17). The epitaph discovered by Fontrier in the plain of the Hermos 
(Bulletin, xi, pp. 79-107) is that of a bishop contemporary with the em- 
perors Constantine, Julian, and Valens : nothing is known of him except 
his name : he cannot be identified with any other prelates of the same 
name; his epitaph shows that he belonged to an interesting historical 
group which played an important part in the doctrinal controversies and 
religious persecutions of the fourth century of our era. — P. Paris, Exca- 
vations at Elateia : Inscriptions from the temple of Athena Kranaia (pp. 
318-46). Fifteen inscriptions : No. 1 shows that the cult of Athena Kra- 
naia was prolonged into the period of the Roman empire. The epithet 
Kpavata is not derived from Kpdvos "helmet," but from Kpavlov "head," 
figuratively applied to elevations ; it thus means also " rugged," " barren " 
(c/*. Hesych. s. v., 'AOrjvas Kpamas). The cult of Athena had taken deep 
roots in Phokis. Nos. 2-8 are a very interesting series of fragments of 
inscriptions illustrating enactments made by the Amphiktyons at the close 
of the third sacred war (355-346 b. c.) Diod. Sik. (xvi. 60) is authority 
for the statement, that the vanquished and sacreligious Phokians were re- 
quired to pay a war-indemnity to the amount of 10,000 talents, 60 talents 
annually (c/. Dem., F. L., 361 ; Paus., x. 2, 3). These inscriptions, which 
range in date between the fourth and second century, are records of the 
semi-annual payments ; they consist when complete of a statement of the 
sum paid, names of officials (Phokian and Delphian) paying and receiving 
the money, and names of witnesses. These inscriptions will supplement 
others found at Thebes which give a list of subscriptions made to meet the 
expenses of war on the part of the Amphiktyons, in defense of the temple 
of Pythian Apollon ('A&jvaiov, 1874, p. 479). No. 9 is a decree of the 
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Phokians recognizing the right of asylum claimed by the Tenians for the 
temple of Poseidon and Amphitrite in their island, awarding five minae 
as a contribution toward the restoration of the temple (lv rav KctTacncevav rov 
vaov), providing for a gift of one mina and a banquet to Thestias, delegate 
from Tenos, etc. No. 10 is the record of an act of enfranchisement passed 
by the demos of Elateia, the o-wi&poi, and the owner of the slave. The 
word xei-povKOTros is here used in the sense, hitherto unknown, of " teller " 
(cf Suidas, s. v.). No. 13 : Paus. x. 34.5 tells of Mnasiboulos who had won 
victories at Olympia in 01. 235, and had a statue at Elateia. This inscrip- 
tion is set up in honor of his son, and is probably not later than about 180 
A. d. In No. 14 the author restores Lowy, I. G. B., No. 135 c, as follows : 

ir]orvla 'AOavaia, roSe [8t£al dfi€iJ.<f>ei ayaXfjux] \ to Trperrov cv xoKkSh o-\oi y 

aviOrjKa o-e/3un>], | i$ 6orW Ipyiov a.Kpo6iv\_ia, p.vrj/xa $C]ko.i[ov. — M. Clerc, In- 
scriptions from the valley of the Maiandros (pp. 346-54). Twelve inscrip- 
tions of the Empire, dedicatory, honorary and sepulchral : from Tralleis 
(1), Nysa (2), Attoudda (2), Laodikeia (4), Kolossai (3). No. 5 (from 
Attoudda), combined with other evidence, literary and numismatic, shows 
that Isauria as a province was detached from Galatia, probably by Anto- 
ninus, and reunited by that emperor, before 138 a. d., with Kilikia and 
Lykaonia under a praetorian legate. Under Commodus it was combined 
with the proconsular province of Lykia-Pamphylia. Under Septimius 
Severus it was detached and reunited with Kilikia-Lykaonia, but, in re- 
storing the ancient organization of Antoninus, Severus increased the im- 
portance of the province and put it in charge of a legatus of consular rank. 
This arrangement continued, in all probability until the changes intro- 
duced by Diocletian. — M. Holleaux, Excavations at the temple of Apollon 
Ptoos : Archaic Statuettes (pp. 354-63 ; pis. x, ix). The former of the two 
statuettes here published belongs to the " Serie des Apollons archaiques de 
la seeonde maniere : " this series is characterized by the position of the 
arms, which are detached from the body, each hand holding an attribute. 
This figurine shows an advance, on the part of the Boiotian artist, in the 
type of face and hair, in the general structure of the body and in style. 
PL ix represents a warrior with shield : he wears a large helmet with flow- 
ing crest, is naked, except for his greaves, thus resembling several of the 
Aiginetan figures. This statuette is probably slightly later than one from 
Dodona which it much resembles (Arch. Zeit., 1882, Taf. 1, p. 23 ff.) ; both 
show a serious study of forms and a technical skill, and doubtless came 
(about 500-450 b. c.) from Peloponnesian artists who were dominated by 
the influences that show themselves in the Aiginetan marbles. — P. Fou- 
cart, List of enfranchisements from the city of Halos in Phthiotis (pp. 364— 
72). Two long inscriptions, 76 and 72 lines ; not earlier in date than 
179 B. c. nor later than the time of Augustus. The record extends over 
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two years, dated by the names of two Thessalian a-rparqyoi, Ptolemaios and 
Italos. The lists contain the names of 42 slaves (17 men and 25 women) 
each one of whom on receiving freedom paid into the public treasury the 
sum of 15 staters. In several instances the slave is freed Kara 0W0170-1V 
(perhaps sometimes equivalent to Kara SiaOrJKvv) : in these cases the formal 
requirements of the law had not been satisfied and were waived. Three 
slaves who receive their freedom agree to remain with their master as long 
as he lives. The acts of enfranchisement are grouped under months. The 
inscription throws light on the calendar of the people of Halos, which dif- 
fers from that of the neighboring Thessalians, of the Perrhaiboi, of Lamia, 
and of the Magnesians : the names of the months are 'ASpo/uos, Ewovios, 
nu#oios, 'Ayvcuos, TevcTvos e^oXi/ios (in the second year), Aiovvo-ios, Meya- 
Aaprios, ®£jtucrn.os, Aep,arpos, 'ExaTO/A^ios, '0//.oA(ikos. ®uios. — G. DesCHAMPS 
and G. Cousin, Inscriptions from the temple of Zeus Panamaros : a sacer- 
dotal family, Tib. Flavius Aeneas and his children (pp. 373-91). Seven 
long inscriptions of the period of the Antonines. Zeus Panamaros was 
(with Hekate) the especial protector of Stratonikeia in Karia. The site of 
his temple and more than 400 inscriptions were discovered by Deschamps 
and Cousin in 1886. The larger number of the inscriptions are in honor 
of the priests and priestesses of the god. The functions of the priesthood 
were often discharged by members of the same family. Inscriptions are 
here given in full in honor of Tib. Flavius Aeneas and of Flavia Paulina, 
daughter of Jason ; of Tib. Flavius Theophanes ; of Jason and Statilia. 
These inscriptions throw much light on many interesting customs ; among 
the most curious is one relating to the consecration of human hair : *Eirl 
Upiws Ti/J . <tAa . Alveibu 'Iacrovos, KOfMU X<up»/p,ovos, 'AyaOoftovXov, 'Itpo/cAeous, 
Aiowcriov, 'Hpa/cAeioou, Mavritfe'ou (cf. Horn., II. xxiii. 141 ; Aisch., Choeph. 
6 ; Lucian, De Dea Syria, 60). — G. Radet and H. Lechat, Notes on ancient 
geography : I. the city ofAigai in Aiolis, n. Attaleia in Lydia, in. Sandaina 
(pp. 391-404). i. The statements of the ancients as to the site of Aiolian 
Aigai are not definite : by the help, however, of coins, of numerous late in- 
scriptions (especially one, of Roman times, found at Mafoullar-Keui, here 
published) the authors identify the site with that of the modern village of 
Sari-Tcham : this village, not on Kiepert's map, is about five hours N. E. of 
Magnesia, n. Radet defends his identification of Attaleia (Bulletin, xi, p. 
168 ; cf. Jouknal, vol. in, p. 214). Attaleia could not have been at Mer- 
merch, as has been claimed by archaeologists, on the strength of an inscrip- 
tion from that place, which has been read : drjvti. eis to Updyrarov Ta/icWArra- 
AeW. The author has examined this inscription anew : for 'ArraXeW we 
must now read, . . dm/eas . . [xi]ai<xs, or". . thousand Attic drachmae," a phrase 
which occurs in several other inscriptions here quoted. Three inscriptions 
are appended which mention Attaleia. in. Sandaina. This town is known 
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only from being named (6 8^/aos 6 SavSaivaiw) in a short inscription of 
Roman times, here published, from Tshavdir. 

If o. 6. December. — P. Paris, Excavations at the temple of Athena Kranaia 
at Elateia : the ex-votos (pp. 405-44 ; pis. in, iv, v : completed in Vol. xi. 
pp. 37-63). A vast number of ex-votos were found in the rubbish outside of 
the temple of Athena Kranaia, terracottas, bronzes, glass, etc. : these objects 
had been thrown away by the temple officials. A few pieces have artistic 
value. The terracotta heads are doubtless in larger part from Tanagra. The 
Elateia figurines were plainly objects that had been cherished and used by 
their givers, and for that reason alone had been offered to the goddess : the 
same is true of the bronze objects, and in part of the terracotta cones, pyra- 
mids, and disks. There is no evidence that they represented the idea of 
substitution, and they had no intrinsic religious meaning. Of the nearly 
850 fragments of terracottas, heads, torsos, etc., about 30 are mythological 
(Athena, Aphrodite and Eros, Demeter, Leda and the Swan) ; the rest are 
miscellaneous, mainly representing women, old and young; there are a few 
fantastic figures, and animals. A full catalogue of these fragments is given. 
— G. Radet, Inscriptions from Lydia : i. between Sardeis and Thyateira, 
ii. Thyateira, in. between Thyateira and Julia Gordus, iv. between Thyateira 
and Stratonikeia-Hadrianopolis (pp. 445-84). Seventy-three inscriptions, 
mainly of Roman times, copied by MM. Lechat and Radet in 1886. They 
are honorary and sepulchral. One is dated 1460 a. d. In No. 34 are many 
new proper names : No. 70 (from Baiiat) is noteworthy as being a dedi- 
cation from a 0iWos to their dpx t A t " " r, ? s - — G. Fougekes, Report on excava- 
tions at Mantineia (pp. 485-90). These excavations extended from June 23 
to Sept. 20, 1887, and covered a considerable part of the territory within 
the ancient walls of Mantineia. The theatre, as made over in Roman times, 
was in part uncovered and its plan clearly made out. Two large buildings 
near the theatre were discovered, one of which was doubtless the temple of 
Hera. The agora lies near the centre of the town, about 100 met. east of 
the theatre, not at the north as E. Curtius maintains : it was connected with 
the theatre by a long line of porticos. Into several Byzantine structures 
were built numerous interesting fragments of architecture, of which one 
series, twenty-five capitals, shows in regular sequence the different phases 
of the orders of columnar architecture from the archaic period to Roman 
times. The pavement of an ancient street, 480 metres long, was disclosed. 
The discoveries of sculptures are not considerable : the most important are 
an archaic mortuary stele, with female figure in low relief, and three white 
marble panels with reliefs, representing, probably, the musical contest be- 
tween Apollon and Marsyas ; six muses are present. It is probable that 
these sculptures were on the pedestal of the statue of Leto by Praxiteles 
(Paus., vin. 9 ; cf. Bulletin, vol. xn. pp. 104-28). Other fragments are 
7 
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statuettes, torsos and heads, feet, etc., of different periods. About thirty- 
inscriptions were found (not yet published), including an archaic text, in 
an Arcadian dialect, of a law of some religious regulation, 36 lines ; and 
dedication by Philopoemon after the battle of Mantineia, 23 lines. The 
other inscriptions are late, honorary or dedicatory. Many minor objects 
were found, of miscellaneous character, over 100 coins of different epochs, 
tesserae, inscribed lamps, figurines, masks, a mosaic : also two objects from 
the neolithic age found in buildings of the Roman epoch, and fragments of 
painted vases of the style of Mykenai. The publication of these discoveries 
will be awaited with interest. — Table of contents of Vol. xi (pp. 491-95). 

Vol. XII. 1888. N os. 1-2. Jan. -Feb. — P. Foucart, Athenian Decree 
of the sixth century b. C. (pp. 1-8). This monument, found in 1883 and first 
published by Kohler in Mittheil, ix, p. 117, is the oldest extant inscribed 
Athenian decree. The author, who furnishes a facsimile, suggests the fol- 
lowing as the most probable, though not certain, restoration of this very 
important inscription : "E8o£ev tSi Si^kdi • [rbv Xaxpvra KXrjpov] \ \ oUtiv i[y] 
5aAa/un, [xai £w 'A(?»7vaioi]||<n T[eA]«iv icai oTpaT[ev«v, rbv Si KXrjpov /i.]||^ 
lu[<rff]ovv " — ea(v) p.r) oIk[tji, iv SaAa/uvi icA»)po]||v Si fucr0u>i, a.Tror[fvav .... 

rbv /t]||<.cr#oiWa, «Karep[ . ||es Sr]fi6cri.[ov, ejexpaT- 

rt.iv rbv a]||p^ovra • — eav [8e p.r) a.TroTei<rr)i .] | |otSe . oiria-jr[ . . . Trpo<ro<pd\av T-] 
WpiaKOVTa 8p[axp.as, «iorpaTT£]||iv 8e [t]ov ap^o[vra kou (caTay3aAA]ei||v «[ir]i 
■n)s ^3[ov\^s]. (Of course in the above e, i), a stand for E, and o, ov, w for 
in the original ; £= xo - ). In defending and interpreting this restora- 
tion, the author draws illustration from Thouk., in. 50 ; vn. 57 ; Plut.^ 
Per. 11 ; C. I. A., i. 31, 443, 444 ; n. 14. He concludes, (1) that a klerouchos 
of Salamis was ranked with the Athenians as regards payment of taxes and 
military service ; he must live in the island and not rent his land : (2) if 
he violated this regulation he had to pay an indemnity to the state ; and 
(3), if he was remiss in paying this indemnity, he was subject to a fine of 
thirty drachmae, which it was the business of the archon to collect. — G. 
Cousin and Ch. Diehl, Inscriptions from Mylasa (pp. 8-37). Twenty 
inscriptions, many of which are over 15 lines in length ; of Roman times. 
No. 1 is the copy of a decree passed by Kretan cities awarding honors and 
privileges to Mylasians. No. 2 decree honoring a high-priest, perhaps. 
apxiepevs ttjs 'A<nW In No. 3, Zeus Osogos is named. Nos. 4-7 are mis- 
cellaneous decrees, mainly of the 'OpTrcopicovSets of Mylasa. Nos. 8, 9 are 
public records of sales ; they are long and detailed. The remaining in- 
scriptions are mostly sepulchral, and like all late specimens of this class 
are fulsome in language. — P. Paris, Excavations at the temple of Athena 
Kranaia at Elateia : catalogue of the ex-votos (pp. 37-63 with 25 woodcuts ; 
continued from vol. xi, p. 444). This article contains a catalogue of the 
votive terracotta pyramids and cones, vases, articles in metal, bone, and 
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glass, toilette articles, etc., found at Elateia. One of the pyramids bears 
an inscription ®eS<opis 'AOavSx. Among the fragments of vases are some of 
the ancient aa-afuvOoi, or bath-tubs, which Paus. says were used by the 
priests of this temple. Many of them bore the inscription 'AOava.'s Upos, 
which was also placed on other vases used in the temple. Among the 
fragments of vases, some of which are very early (geometric patterns), 
may be named those of a lekythos, of kylikes, oinochoai, krateroi ; of a 
rhy ton ; of vases with reliefs. The bronze articles include ex-votos in the 
form of a tiny horse, birds, swans, ducks ; applique ornaments for vases in 
the form of bands, anthemia, rosettes, guilloche designs, spear-heads, over 
200 bronze rings. The toilette articles include many pins, hair-pins, and 
brooches of elaborate design. Among the miscellaneous objects may be 
named a pen made of bone, and the model of an Ionic column. — H. Le- 
ohat and G. Radet, Notes on two proconsuls of the province of Asia : Vettius 
Proculus, Lollianus Gentianus (pp. 63-9). An inscription, found in June, 
1887, at Aidindjik near the site of ancient Kyzikos, proves that Vettius 
Proculus, known hitherto only from a coin in M. Waddington's collection, 
was avOxnrwros in 115-116 a. d., and not, as Waddington asserts, in 112 
A. d. In this inscription the Emperor [Trajan] has the titles Acuaxds, and 
Ilap&icos, the latter of which was given him in 115 a. d. In the second 
inscription, from Debleki, one hour from Panderma (Panorme) Lollianus 
Gentianus is named dv0viraTos when Caracalla was tribune for the twelfth 
time, i. e., in a. d. 209. — A. Schtschoukakepp, Athenian arehons of the 
third century b. c. (pp. 69-81). This article is based on an Eleusinian 
inscription, lately discovered, and published by Philios in the *E<f>rm. 'Ap^., 
1887, p. 1 ff. The inscription is a long decree, in honor of Demainetos, 
strategos of the region of Eleusis, passed by the Athenian soldiers on the 
Boiotian frontier : the date is in the reign of Philip V (i. e., between 221 
and 179 a. d.). The author discusses the possible dates of the Athenian 
arehons named in this decree, Chairephon, Diokles, Aischron ; and, by 
including other evidence, extends his inquiry to the possible arehons be- 
tween 226 and 205 b. c. He infers that the only possible dates for Chai- 
rephon are, b. c. 218, 217, 214, or 213 ; for Diokles, b. c. 214, 213, 210, or 
209 ; for Aischron, b. c. 210, 209, 206, or 205.— G. Deschamps, and G. 
Cousin, Inscriptions from the temple of Zeus Panamaros (pp. 82-104 ; con- 
tinued from vol. xi, p. 391). Four of these inscriptions relate to Marcus 
Sempronius Clemens; his offices civil and religious, his titles, and the 
honors bestowed upon him by his fellow-citizens : he lived about 200 A. d., 
and was priest of the Augusti, of Zeus Panamaros, Zeus Chrysaor, Zeus 
Narasos, Zeus Londargos, of Hekate ; his civil offices were more numerous 
than the religious : he was <rr«f>avrj^6pos, 8eicaxp<oTos, gymnasiarch, ivdwi- 
apyris, one of the prytanes, ypa/t/wiTcvs. He was born at Koliorga ; to this 
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town as well as to Panamara and Lagina he gave statues, and perhaps to 
the former a temple of Apollon : he made an aqueduct for Stratonikeia, he 
beautified the senate-house and constructed for it a chapel : in this chapel 
he placed three cUovas xopcoAAixas. He is praised for his good deeds in 
extravagant language, and receives from his fellow-citizens many marks 
of distinction. Four inscrs. relate to the consecration of hair ; seven more 
relate to descendants of Marcus Sempronius Clemens, to the third genera- 
tion. — G. Fougeres, Basreliefs from Mardineia : Apollon, Marsyas, and the 
Muses (pp. 105-28 ; pis. i, n, in). An important account and discussion 
of three reliefs discovered August 11, 1887. One represents Apollon Kitha- 
raoidos seated with kithara in hand to left : Marsyas blowing the double 
pipe, in the attitude of Myron's Marsyas, to right ; in centre, a slave in 
Phrygian dress with drawn knife, ready to flay the satyr : each of the second 
and third reliefs represents three muses in grave and graceful attitudes, with 
psalterion, pipes, small kithara and volumma, as attributes. These three 
reliefs undoubtedly formed three sides of a pedestal, the fourth being lost, 
of the statue of Leto and her children made by Praxiteles for Mantineia 

(PAUS., VIII. 9 : «ri T<5 fiaOpia Movcra koX Mapows av\S>v, where Movcrai 

should be read for the Mowa of the mss.). They belong to the fourth cen- 
tury b. c. and distinctly show the influence of Attic traditions, the Muses 
recalling figures in the frieze of the Parthenon : it would be hazardous to 
refer them to the hand of Praxiteles, though they may have been designed 
by him. The article contains several good remarks on the representations 
of Apollon and Marsyas, and of the Muses, in Greek art. — K. A. Myahnas, 
Inscriptions from the Alcropolis (pp. 129-52). Edited in modern Greek, 
are thirteen fragmentary inscriptions discovered in Nov. and Dec, 1887, 
on the Akropolis, east of the Parthenon, mainly under the crepidoma of 
the temple of Roma and Augustus. Nos. 1 and 2 are of the fifth century 
b. c, in the older alphabet ; the remainder are of the fourth century b. c. 
No. 1, of 28 lines, is a fragment of a decree in honor of Leonidas of Hali- 
karnassos : probably of the time soon after the Sicilian expedition. No. 
2, of 16 lines, decree moved by Nikomachos: in a very imperfect condition. 
No. 3, of 15 lines, decree conferring proxenia on Lykon the Achaian, proba- 
bly before the Peace of Antalkidas. No. 4, of five lines, decree conferring 
proxenia on five citizens of Abydos here named ; first quarter of fourth 
century b. c. The inscription is surmounted by a relief representing armed 
Athena bareheaded and seated, with a standing female figure in an attitude 
perhaps of appeal. No. 5, of 11 lines, part of a decree conferring proxenia. 
No. 6, of 25 lines, relates to an oath to be taken at Athens by the repre- 
sentatives of the Methymui, in the presence of the commissions of the allies 
(truvcSpoi) and of the Athenian generals and hipparchs ; the date is proba- 
bly b. c. 378/7. No. 7, of 14 lines, a decree proposed by Kallistratos, pro- 
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bably the great orator, in favor of Polychartides, and his son Alkibiades. 
No. 8, of 11 lines, decree conferring proxenia on Kallipos the Thessalian : 
it furnishes the earliest known use of the expression yv^>M <rrpa.TrryS>v, hith- 
erto found only in the spurious documents in the mss. of the Attic orators. 
No. 9, of 20 lines, confers proxenia on Theagenes of Naukratis in Egypt, 
in 349 b. c. No. 10, of 9 lines, beginning of a decree proposed by Stra- 
tokles (about 310 b. c). No. 11 is doubtful. No. 12, of 19 lines, decree 
in honor of Philonides for his hnp.ikt.ia. rijs irtpl tovs l<f>r)/3ovs, b. c. 303. This 
is the earliest inscription in which the ephebic discipline is referred to, which 
figures prominently in inscriptions of the second century b. c. ; no other 
inscription of the period b. c. mentions the office of a-io^povurrifs tw i<f>rjfiviv, 
held by Philonides. No. 13, of 22 lines, fragment of an inventory of the 
ra.pl.ai tS>v Upiov yprjpaTuyv r^S 'AOnvdas ko.1 tw aXX<ov 6e5>v, of B. C. 398/7 : 
this inscr. is, in part, a duplicate of one published by Foucart in Bulletin 
1878, p. 37. — P. F[oucart], Note on an inscribed stele from, the Akropolis 
(p. 152). The stele bears the following words, which were the beginning of 
an act of a guild of Artemisiastai in honor of Mousaios of Kyrene : oi 
'AprepMnaoTal Mov<ratov Kvpr/valov. This guild was probably made up of 
foreigners in Athens, and the Artemis, who was the patroness of their thiasos, 
was probably a non- Hellenic form of this divinity. J. h. weight. 

BULLETTINO DELL' IMP. ISTITUTO ARCHEOLOGICO GERMAN- 
ICO. SEZIONE ROMANA. Tol. II. tfo. 1.— W. Helbig, On a Portrait 
of Livia (pp. 3-13 ; pis. i, n). The portrait-bust here published (pi. i) is 
that of a Roman matron of about fifty, of the period of the Julian Em- 
perors, wearing a wig. Helbig recognizes in it a representation of Livia, 
the mother of Tiberius, of whom only mediocre portraits have until now 
been available. Livia is reproduced, (1) on a cameo at Wien, as sacerdos 
Augusii (Bernoulli, Rom. Ikon., t. 27, 2) ; (2) on a cameo at Firenze, where 
her head is placed by that of Tiberius (Bernoulli, t. 27, 8) ; (3) on several 
gems (Bernoulli, t. 27, 1) ; and (4) on a famous cameo in Paris (Bernoulli, 
t. 30) in which she has the attributes of Ceres. The Viennese cameo 
strikingly resembles the published bust. On pi. i is published a bronze 
coin struck in 22 a. d. under Tiberius, with the insc. SALVS AVGVSTA, 
and a female portrait that must be that of Livia, and extremely char- 
acteristic. To be added to this list is a cameo (carnelian) mounted in 
a gold ring found near Podescia in Sabina and now in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, in which the head resembles that on the coin and also the marble 
bust. A greater or less abundance of natural hair enables Prof. Helbig 
to establish a chronological order in these portraits. Unlike any of them 
is a small bronze bust found near Neuilly-le-Real in Gallia Lugdunensis 
with the inscription : Liviae Augustae Atespatus OrixifU. v. s. I. m. As it 
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was found with a corresponding bust of Augustus, the title Augusta, which 
she received only after his death appears strange. The divergence in type 
between this portrait and all the others is explicable on the supposition 
that it was executed by a second-rate provincial artist unfamiliar with the 
physical and intellectual characteristics of the Empress. The marble head 
shows Li via to have possessed great beauty, strength of character and will, 
and calm power. The lips are thin and the mouth sharply cut, the fore- 
head low, the nose strong, the eyes are cold, and the lower part of the face 
broad and firm. On pi. n is published a small bronze bust recently pur- 
chased by Sig. T. Castellani, which appears to represent, in the portraiture 
of Li via, an intermediary stage between the coin of 22 a. d. and the marble 
head. — G. Henzen, Inscription found near the "Galleria del Furlo" (pp. 
14-20). The following inscription has been found on the Via Flaminia : 
VICTORIAE SACRVM | PRO SALVTEM IMP | M IVLIO- PHILIPPO 
FELICIIAVG PONT MAX TRIB POTIII|COS P PET M I//I/0/// 
LIPPO | NOBILISSIMO CAES PRINCIPI | IVVENTVTIS ET MOTA- 
CILIAESE | VERE AVG MATRI CASTRORVM I MAIESTATIQVE 
EORVMIAVRELIVS-MVNATIANVS EVOjCATVS- EX COHORTE- 
VI • PRETORIA PV PHILIPPIANA ■ AGENS • AT | LATRVNCV- 
LVM • CVM MILITIjBVS- N • XX • CLASSIS- PPR- R • RAVE|NATIS • 
P • V • FILIPPORVM DEVOTnwm | MAIESTATIQVE ■ EORVM | 
DICATAM PRESENTE | albiUO COS • VI • IDVS |, etc. The dedica- 
tion is made in 246 a. d., under the consulate of Presens and Albinus, 
for the safety of the Emperor M. Julius Philippus, etc., by Aurelius 
Munatianus, an evocatus, and 20 soldiers of the Eavennese fleet, placed 
under him for the suppression of brigandage in that part of the Apen- 
nines. Prof. Henzen accentuates the difference between the evocati of the 
republican period (who were retired soldiers that took up arms again only 
of their free will or at the call of a leader for a special purpose) and those 
of the imperial period (who formed a fixed body — a militia of distinction), 
who were but slightly inferior to the centurion. The inscription is another 
proof of the prevalence of brigandage in Italy under the empire. — Conte 
bi Monale, The Falkcan antiquities found at Civita Castellana and Cor- 
chiano and the site of Feseennia (pp. 21-36 ; pi. in). In this account a 
description is first given of the discovery of a Faliscan temple near Civita 
Castellana — probably that of Juno Curites — with its terracotta revetments 
of wooden (?) columns, and fragments of pediment-statues, in which Di 
Monale recognizes three distinct constructions : (a) a very early tempietto 
on the N. ; (b) a temple dedicated to Orestes ; (c) a building which proba- 
bly represents the reconstruction of the primitive temple [a more complete 
description of this temple is given, Journal, vol. in, pp. 461-64]. The 
writerthen seeks to establish the site of the ancient Feseennia, the neighbor of 
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Falerii, placing it near Corchiano on a plateau called Vallone : the present 
village of Corchiano he considers to occupy the site of the arx. The neigh- 
borhood of Corchiano is rich in archaeological remains. Faliscan inscrip- 
tions and rock-cut tombs are numerous : the latter are often similar to those 
found at Castel d'Asso. A number of the landed proprietors of this region, 
on whose property the ancient nekropolis is situated, have recently made 
interesting discoveries in tombs which they have opened during the last 
year [ef. Journal, vol. in, p. 468]. — W. Helbig, A gold fibula found 
near Palestrina (pp. 37-39). This fibula was purchased at Palestrina 
in 1871, and belongs to the class generally termed " with the serpentine 
curve." Such gold fibulae have been found only in tombs whose con- 
tents resemble that of the Eegulini-Galassi tomb at Caere, and which 
may with certainty be attributed to the vi century b. c. To the same 
stratum belong (1) a group of tombs excavated at Palestrina in 1855 by 
Prince Barberini, which yielded three gold fibulae similar to the present ; 
(2) another tomb discovered in 1876 by the Signori Bernardini, in which 
an almost identical fibula was found ; (3) another was found in one of the 
earliest known tombe a camera at Chiusi (Mon. d. Inst, x, t. 39 a ), whence 
came also a second, probably from the same stratum. Such fibulae have 
never been found in tombs containing Attic vases with black or red figures 
of the close of the vi or the v century. The age being ascertained, it is 
extremely important, as bearing the earliest known Latin inscription and 
showing a Latin manufacture at a period when it is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish between what was imported and what was produced in the country. 
The fact that writing was used in the vi century by the inhabitants of 
Palestrina in their private life removes all improbability regarding the 
commercial treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians attributed by 
Poly bios to the year 509 b. c. — F. Dummler, The inscription on the fibula 
from Palestrina (pp. 40-43). The inscription on the fibula described in the 
preceding paper reads: Manios : med : Fhe • Fhaked : Numasioi, "Manios 
has made me for Numasios." It is considerably more archaic than the 
earliest inscription hitherto known, that of the vase of Duenos, discovered 
and illustrated by Dressel (Ann. d. Inst., 1880, p. 158, t. l), though the 
differences in the form of the letters is but slight. It modifies the hitherto 
received division of Italian alphabets into two groups of which one is 
characterized by the sign 8 instead of the Greek 4> for the sound f (Etrus- 
can, Umbrian, and Oscan), the other by the vau to indicate the same 
sound (Latin, Faliscan). Our inscription used the composit sign FB for 
the sound f, and we are led to suppose a new division of Italic alphabets 
into three groups according to the manner in which they replaced, not the 
discarded Chalkidic sign <t>, but the composit sign FB for f. The language 
of the inscription is as archaic as the writing. The reduplication of the 
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perfect of 'facio was known only in Oscan (tav. Bantina). — H. Heydemann, 
The love-darts of Eros (pp. 44-52). In comparison with the frequent 
mention in literature of the love-darts of Eros, their representations in 
Graeco-Roman art are infrequent. Such a genre scene is given on a krater 
of the Hellenistic period at St. Petersburg (Tischbein, Vases Hamilton, 
in, 39) ; on a vase of the Iatta coll. at Ruvo ; on the great Hebe-vase at 
Berlin, No. 3257 (Gerhard, Apul. Vas., t. b) ; on the Meleager vase of the 
Santangelo collection. All the vases are Hellenistic. To the Roman im- 
perial period belong (1) a sarcophagus at Salonika ( Arch. Ztg., 1857, 1. 100) 
and (2) a carnelian owned by Martinetti. Similar scenes are represented 
in Pompeian frescos, and in a Roman fresco published by Winckelmann 
{Mon. ined., 114, p. 157). In all these, Eros' darts are aimed at mortals, 
but in others, like a stone from Selinous and a bronze relief from Corneto 
(Louvre), belonging to the period of the Diadochi, the shaft is launched 
into mid-air. 

Vol. II. No. 2. — G. B. de Rossi and W. Helbig, Addresses in memory 
of G. Henzen (pp. 65-75). At a meeting held in Rome in December, in 
commemoration of Professor Henzen, recently deceased, Comm. de Rossi 
and Prof. Helbig described the life and work of the illustrious epigraphist 
and archaeologist, whose career has been so intimately linked with the his- 
tory of the German Archaeological Institute during the last half-century, 
ever since he commenced to show the fruits of his studies with the great 
Borghesi. De Rossi confined himself to Henzen's epigraphical labors : 
showed the great advance in scientific methods which is due to him, as 
illustrated especially in the Corpus Inserip. Latinarum. Prof. Helbig dwelt 
on a less-known, because earlier, side of Henzen's activity — his archaeo- 
logical work. It was the unusual breadth of his learning that made his 
epigraphic work so complete and valuable. — C. Tommasi-Ckudeli, Re- 
flections on the climate of ancient Rome (pp. 76-89). A research into the 
strength and extension of the malaria in the neighborhood of Rome in 
ancient times. The writer shows how many malarious sites in Central and 
Southern Italy were chosen for settlements, and uses the doctrine of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest to account for the acclimatization 
and vitality of the ancient populations. In Roma itself the diminution, 
since 1870, of the region affected by malaria, shows how much it can be 
affected by a closer population. The Agro Romano was certainly in a 
healthier condition in ancient times, mainly on account of the immense 
drains found in almost all the tufa hills (in the Volsci, Latium, Etruria) 
built to convey away the waters that filtered through the sub-soil — espe- 
cially from the lakes of Albano, Nemi, Martignano, and Bracciano. This 
mass of water pressing through the soil was carried off by a cunicular sys- 
tem of drainage consisting of an immense network of subterranean gal- 
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leries (shown by example at Forte Bravetta, between the Vie Aurelia and 
Portuense). The writer seeks to prove, that a number of so-called violent 
deaths in Roman history may be referred to the natural cause of malaria, 
by adducing a number of examples during the Renaissance period in which 
death, which has always been attributed to poison, was in reality caused 
by malarial fever: e. g., the deaths of Alexander VI (Borgia), of Giovanni 
and Garcia, sons of Cosimo I, of Francesco I de' Medici and Bianca Capello, 
etc. — F. Studniczka, An archaic bronze statue belonging to Prince Sciarra 
(pp. 90-109 ; pis. iv, iv a , v). This important archaic Greek statue, though 
found in Roma as early as the beginning of the last century, has never 
been suitably reproduced or described. In the Barberini inventory of 
1738 it is described as un idolo etrusco; even Winckelmann considered it 
Etruscan, and has been followed even lately by Prof. Milani. Prof. Helbig 
has often referred to it, however, as a Greek work. The statue is 1.11 met. 
high, and the plates give a front and a side view of it, as well as two en- 
larged reproductions of the head. It represents a very youthful victor in 
the games, probably a youth from the Peloponnesos, and was executed 
apparently about the time of the Persian wars by a Peloponnesian artist 
related more or less to the school of Sikyon, being one of the earliest works 
cast by this school — the very earliest we know of being the Apollon Phile- 
sios by Kanachos, which dates from the lxx Olympiad. The restorations 
are, mainly, the top of the head, the right hand and forearm, the left arm 
with the horn of plenty, both feet from above the ankles. The figure un- 
doubtedly belongs to the series of so-called "Apollo " statues of the archaic 
period like the Strangford (Aiginetan school), Piombino, and Payne- 
Knight (Kanachos) "Apollos," and those from the temple of Apollon 
Ptoos. The writer places it in the time that elapsed between the Apollon of 
Kanachos and the sculptures of Olympia, and compares it to the statue by 
Stephanos in the Villa Albani. — A. Mau, Excavations at Pompeii, 1885-86 
(pp. 110-38 ; pi. vi). Reg. 8. ins. 2, n. 38, 89 : house of Joseph II. In 1885-86 
the excavations on the southern edge of Pompeii uncovered again the bouse 
called " of Joseph II," already excavated in 1767-69, and described by 
Mazois. It is evidently one of the most important of the city. Its ground- 
plan is almost rectangular, and is perfectly clear. The front (atrium and 
its chambers) remains, essentially, from the period of the first decorative 
style, though but little decoration of that time is extant. The first re- 
construction affected not the atrium but the parts back of it ; and the 
middle and lower stories remain from this period : later the atrium was 
rebuilt. The paintings belong to various periods. In the Lararium is 
a representation of the two Genii of the house, male and female. Near 
the entrance are frescos of a Nereid on a marine panther ; Europa on the 
bull ; flying Erotes. On an inner wall in the left wing is a fresco : a tern- 
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pie in antis (?) stands in the background, and before it are two figures 
having between them a statue of Harpokrates. Underneath this is a gar- 
den-scene. The parts of the house placed behind the atrium, built, painted, 
and adorned with mosaic pavements in the Republican period are reached 
by a corridor with wall-decoration in the second style. The tablinum has 
seven frescos in the latest style, in bad preservation. — G. Lignana, On 
the inscription of the Praenestine fibula (pp. 139-40). Some grammatical 
remarks on the inscription. Numasioi is only the second example known of 
a dative singular in oi. Fefaked is the first example of the reduplicated 
form in archaic Latin — -feked being the form known. Both these are how- 
ever founded on the results of historical grammar, and the inscription 
might well be a learned recent combination. The writer proposed, how- 
ever, an hypothesis which would obviate the difficulties connected with the 
singularity of these forms — the fibula may have been an Oscan manufac- 
ture for the Roman market. — W. Henzen, Epigraphic Miscellanea (pp. 
141-45). Publication of a fragment of the Acts of the Arval Brothers, 
and an inscription relating to the Castellum aquae Claudia. — W. Helbig, 
An Etruscan mirror. A unique subject is represented on this mirror. Two 
hoplites are seated with an oblong board on their knees, playing a game : 
they appear to be Achilleus (inscr. 3 </ . .) and Aias. 

A. L. FEOTHINGHAM, Jr. 

E<t>HMEPIS APXAIOAOriKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCH/EOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1887. No. 1.— D. Philios, Inscriptions 
from Eleusis (contin.). 30. This is an inscription in honor of Demai- 
netos, who was strategos over the region about Eleusis in the archonships 
of Chairephon, Diokles, and Aischron. He had also acted as envoy to 
King Philip V and the Aitolian league. The dates of these archons are 
not fixed, but the inscription is here referred to a time not long after 220 
B. C. — B. Staes, Inscription from Epidauros. This inscription is dated by 
the names of Aigialeus, strategos of the Achaian league, and Dionysios, 
priest at Epidauros. These names are, however, unknown, but Aigialeus 
was probably general after the liberation of Corinth by Aratos. The Epi- 
daurians and the Corinthians being at variance concerning their boundary, 
one hundred and fifty-one judges were sent by the Megarians to decide 
the matter. Of these, fifty were Hylleis, fifty -one Pamphyloi, and fifty 
Dymanes. The Corinthians were not satisfied with their decision, so 
thirty-one of the same judges (ten Hylleis, eleven Pamphyloi, and ten 
Dymanes) returned and settled the boundary, the details of which are 
given, followed by the names of the 151 judges. — P. Georgiou, Inscrip- 
tions from the Akropolis. i. This is another fragment of the list of choragic 
victories part of which was published in the preceding number (c/. C. I. A., 
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ii, 971e). Victories under Aristophon (330 b. c. = 01. 112. 3) and Kephi- 
sophon (329 b. c.) are here recorded. The tragic poet Theophilos and the 
actors Thettalos (?) and Athenodoros are mentioned, n. This is part of 
an account handed in by a committee of three appointed to superintend 
the making and placing of two figures of Nike and perhaps some other 
works. The inscription appears to belong to the time between 436 and 
403 b. c, in. This is part of a decree in honor of a foreigner, Python, 
who is to receive a crown, and be enrolled as an Athenian citizen. The 
inscription belongs apparently to the end of the fourth century b. c. Then 
three inscriptions were found near the Erechtheion. — B. Staes, Statuette 
of Athena from the Ahropolis (pi. 4). This bronze figure is 0.37 m. in 
height. It is made of two thin pieces of bronze which were joined by 
rivets down the front and back. Thus, a figure in the round is made of 
two hollow reliefs. The figure is upright, with the right foot slightly 
advanced : it is fully draped, and a large aegis covers her shoulders, breast, 
and left side : her hair is encircled with a band, and falls down her back, 
while on each side one lock falls forward upon her shoulders : both fore- 
arms are slightly extended toward the front : the right hand is open, but 
the left is wanting. PI. 4 gives two views of the figure, besides a section 
of one side. The work is archaic, but of great excellence. The figure 
still retains traces of silver adornment and of gilding. — T. Sophoules, 
Monuments of Archaic Style (pis. 1, 2). On pi. 1 an archaic marble torso 
is published of the type commonly called Apollo. This torso was found 
near the orphan asylum of Chatzekostas, and may have been a sepulchral 
monument. The proportions of this torso are broader and rounder than 
those of the Apollo of Tenea or of Thera. This type has been referred 
to Dipoiuos and Skyllis, but it seems to antedate them, unless they lived 
earlier than is generally supposed. Similar in execution to this figure is 
the marble torso of a horseman published on pi. 2. This was found, with 
several fragments of horses, in the excavations on the Akropolis. Parts 
of horses are here published. Both this work and that of pi. 1 show con- 
siderable similarity in style to the Moschophoros of the Akropolis. It is 
suggested that the roundness of these works may arise from the habitual 
use of poros stone, the softness of which made angularity less easy. — T. 
Sophoules, A Bronze Head of Archaic Style (pi. 3). A bronze head from 
the Akropolis is published (see Romaides, Musees d'Athenes, pi. 15). The 
pointed beard, the treatment of the hair, and the general appearance of 
the head warrant us in attributing this head to the last part of the sixth 
or the beginning of the fifth century b. c. Though the head has some 
points of similarity with the Aiginetan sculptures, it shows much more 
individuality.— A. Stschoukabefp, A Supplement to the List of Athenian 
Archons. An inscription from near the Erechtheion is published. The 
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inscription, part of which is lost, was set up by the senate and people in 
honor of some one who had been kanephoros to Dionysos in the archon- 
ship of Seleukos, to the same god in the archonship of Herakleodoros, and 
also to the Mother of the gods. Seleukos occurs also in G. I. A., u, 628, 
where Aischrion is also mentioned. Herakleodoros probably came after 
Seleukos, about 01. 175. — S. A. Koumanoudes, Inscriptions of Athens and 
Thisbe. A facsimile is given of a stone found in the excavations at the 
Olympieion. The stone is a segment of a wheel which was adorned with 
radiating laurel-leaves, between which were round holes. Near the edge 
of the wheel is the inscription S5TAAIQN B in characters of the last years 
of the Makedonian power. To what this measurement refers, is unknown. 
A similar inscription is published 'E<£. Apx-, 1862, p. 146, pi. 18. An in- 
scription from Thisbe is published, giving the name and titles of the 
Emperor Caracalla as honored by the senate and people of the Thisbeans. 
— A. S. Koumanoudes,. Dikasts' Tablets. Three bronze dikasts' tablets 
are published in facsimile. Of these, two were found in tombs near Spata, 
the third N. E. from Athens. — Corrigenda. harold n. fowlee. 

GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1887. Nos. 5>6.— Eug. Muntz, Pe- 
trarch and Simone Martini (Memmi) (pp. 99-107 ; pi. 13). The friendship 
between the great poet and the great Sienese painter is well known. A 
singular proof of it exists in the frontispiece of a manuscript of Vergil in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, reproduced on pi. 13, which is the result 
of the collaboration of the two friends. The ms. belonged to Petrarch, and 
he persuaded Simone to paint, at its beginning, a miniature representing, 
above, Vergil reclining under a tree, seeking inspiration while the com- 
mentator, Servius, is shown pointing him out to Aeneas ; and, below, scenes 
symbolizing the other works of the poet — the Georgica and the Eclogae. 
The inscriptions are in the handwriting of Petrarch. M. Muntz also studies 
a fresco by Simone in the porch of N6tre-Dame-des-Doms at Avignon, now 
destroyed, which contained a portrait of Laura. — E. Pottier, Unpublished 
painted vases of the Ravestein Museum at Brussels (pp. 108-15 ; pis. 14-15). 
Among the vases given by M. de Meester de Ravestein to the Museum at 
Brussels are a number with artists' signatures hitherto unpublished : an 
amphora by Nikosthenes, found at Caere, belonging to the series with the 
dancing Seilenos and the x^pos ; a cup by Hieron with Dionysiac scenes ; 
a cup with the name of Leagros ; another with that of TJeson — not the 
painter but a favorite of the v century ; another, found near Caere, with 
the name of Panaitios, etc. M. Pottier also publishes (pi. 14, No. 1) an 
archaic vase with white ground, which belongs to an interesting small class 
of which the cup of Arkesilaos and that of Polyphemos blinded by Odys- 
seus, both in the Louvre, are the best-known examples, and many of which 
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contain banquet-scenes. — G. Bapst, The excavations of Siverskaia (Cau- 
casus) (pp. 116-23; pi. 16). Among the most interesting of the many 
discoveries in Asiatic Russia, which have of late been disclosing unsus- 
pected developments of Greek and Grseco-Barbaric art, are those made 
in a tumulus at Siverskaia, by the river Kouban, on the Black Sea, near 
Ekaterinodar. The tumulus was opened by some Cossacks in 1881, and 
the objects found were purchased for the Historical Museum of Moscow. 
The lower hemispherical tumulus is a Scythian kourgane accumulated at 
a far earlier date than the upper one, which is dated about 100 b. c. by 
two gold coins of Pairisades, king of the Bosporos. The most important 
of the objects are : a glass skyphos with two handles, with a gold mounting 
and adorned with chains, carnelians and gold circlets (pi. 16) ; another 
glass skyphos with a simpler decoration (pi. 16) and the gold mounting of 
a third vase ; a large gold plaque with a mythological subject of barbarous 
style in relief; two smaller plaques with griffins in repoussS relief. A 
long description of the circumstances of the discovery is quoted from the 
Director of the Museum, M. SisofT; and M. Bapst then considers the various 
objects in detail, limiting himself, in this first paper, to the two glass cups 
with their remarkably rich decoration which are reproduced on pi. 16. — 
R. Mowat, A bronze figurine with horned helmet (pp. 124-31 ; pi. 17). 
The figure is that of a bearded man with cuirass and helmet, whose raised 
right hand originally rested on a lance, and whose advanced and closed 
left hand doubtless held a parazonium. It is said to have been found near 
Bayonne, and is now in the Museum of St. Germain. It is evidently a 
portrait, and the writer is disposed to see in it the Virtus Augusti repre- 
sented with the lineaments of Posthumius (258 a. d.). Singular are, the 
three bull-horns on the helmet, the Medusa-head on the pectoral, and the 
figure of the bull in high-relief on the lower part of the cuirass. The bull 
was the emblem of several Roman legions, and in this case the statuette 
was probably a votive offering of the VIII Augusta. The horns are the 
typical attribute of the national Gallic helmet (cf. Diodoros Sikelos, v. 
30). Posthumius was saluted emperor in Gaul in 258. — S. Reinach, 
Remarks on the Apotheosis of Homer, a marble basrelief in the British Mu- 
seum (pp. 132-37 ; pi. 18). This basrelief, found at Bovillae toward the 
middle of the xvn century, has been often published but always insuf- 
ficiently. M. Reinach does not enter into all the questions raised by this 
work, but leaves aside the lower row — the Apotheosis proper — where the 
figures are all identified by inscriptions, to consider mainly the second and 
third rows of figures. The scene is Mt. Parnassos, at the summit of which 
Zeus reclines, while the Muses are below him. M. Reinach remarks that 
Greek art did not individualize the Muses, giving attributes and arts to 
each. This was begun only by Alexandrian art? and the tradition was 
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but slowly formed. In the figure usually called Melpomene, he sees 
Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses, and in the so-called Pythia, the 
Muse Thalia. Instead of dating this work from the Roman period, M. 
Reinach considers it to be a work of the second century b. c. According 
to him, the inscription was engraved near Smyrna between 120 and 180 
B. c. — M. Pkou, Two drawings of the XII century in the treasury of Saint- 
Etienne at Auxerre (pp. 138-44 ; pis. 19, 20). The two line-drawings here 
described and reproduced evidently come from a missal of the first half 
of the xn century. In each there is a large central compartment sur- 
rounded by a large number of smaller ones. In one, the Crucifixion is in' 
the centre, with scenes of the Passion and Resurrection around it. In the 
other, the Apocalyptic scene is reproduced, with Christ and the four Living- 
Creatures in the centre, and the 24 Elders around him. — A. Danicoukt, 
Engraved stone representing a Oaul (pp. 145-46). Description of a sar- 
donyx engraved with a head and the inscription VIRIOV. The style is 
analogous to that of a number of Gallic coins, though it is the first time 
that an engraved stone of this style with portrait and name has been 
found. A relation is suggested with the chief Viridvoix mentioned in 
Caesar's Commentaries. 

Nos. 7-8. — G. Bapst, The excavations at Siverskaia (cont.) (pp. 147-49 ; 
pis. 21, 22). Publication of a silver dish and a gold plaque. The dish is 
of silver gilt worked in repousse' with a delicate and tasteful decoration : 
a central rosette is surrounded by acanthus leaves from which springs, at 
intervals, a double volute which alternates with a female winged bust in 
forming the decoration of the portion between the rosette and the border, 
which consists of an egg-and-dart mou lding. This patera from the Caucasus 
has no affinity with those found in Kypros, Assyria and Italy. Very dif- 
ferent in style is the gold plaque (phalerori) in which a mythological scene 
is represented in repousse in a most rude and barbarous style, much later 
in date than any other object in the collection, which should, with that 
exception, be attributed to talented Greek metal-workers. — L. Courajod, 
New acquisitions of the department of sculpture and works of art of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance at the Museum of the Louvre (pp. 150-61 ; pi. 23). 
Publication of a marble bust of Ferdinand I of Aragon, King of Naples, 
purchased in 1886 in Rome from the artist Simonetti. The realistic and 
powerful modelling points to the Lombardo- Venetian region, Naples or 
Sicily. In fact, it came from Naples. The figure is in the Italian costume of 
the middle and close of the xv cent. The eyes are hard, the mouth sensual, 
the nose clean-cut. M. C. identifies it as the portrait of Ferdinand I of Aragon 
(1458-94), by comparing it with two silver coins, two portraits in a ms. of 
the Bib. Nat. (Fonds Latin, 12947), one in a second ms. of the same library 
(Fonds Latin, 12946) and another in a Viennese ms. of Cicero, containing 
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an equestrian statue. M. C. also gives a short sketch of the North Italian 
artists who imported Renaissance art into the kingdom of Naples during 
the second half of the xv cent. — H. de Geymullee, Bramante and the 
restoration of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milano (pp. 162-77 ; pis. 24, 25). 
M. de G. publishes a drawing which, in his opinion, proves Bramante to 
be the architect of the Renaissance portion of the church of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie at Milano, and which he considers worthy of consideration in 
view of the contemplated restoration of that monument. The drawing is 
much retouched and incorrect in many details. Underneath are the remains 
of the original, by Bramante's own hand, restored on pi. 25. The drawing 
belongs to the Aecademia Raffaello at Urbino. It indicates different stages 
in the artist's conception of the monument. — H. Bazin, The Roman Her- 
cules and the Gallo-Roman Hercules (pp. 178-81 ; pi. 26). Two bronzes 
of Hercules are published which were found at Vienne in 1866. The first 
represents not the Dis pater of the Gauls — the god with the hammer — but 
the Roman Hercules with lion-skin and skyphos, and is of great artistic 
merit. The second is stiff Gallic work, in which the god is dressed in the 
sagum, a jacket and tights ! — A. Choisy, The excavations at Susa and ancient 
Persian Art (pp. 182-97). This second paper M. Choisy devotes to an analysis 
of the results obtained by M. Dieulafoy in his study of Persian architecture 
as expressed in his work L'Art Antique de la Perse. This is done under the 
heads : vaulted constructions ; constructions in stone and wood ; the laws of 
proportion. M. Choisy accepts Dieulafoy's very questionable attribution of 
the palaces of Sarvistan and Firuzabad to the Achaimenidai instead of the 
Sassanidai, thus making them 800 or 900 years older than they have hitherto 
been considered to be. He also adopts his theory of the wooden origin of the 
Greek orders. — A. de Champeaux and P. Gaucheey, Works of architec- 
ture and sculpture executed for Jean de France, due de Berry (pp. 198-202) 
(contin.). This paper treats of the palace and the Sainte Chapelle of Bourges- 
In 1 371, the duke ordered the erection of a mortuary chapel in the Cathedral 
of Bourges. He also undertook to rebuild the old palace of the viscounts 
of Bourges. The palace was most imposing. It comprised three halls, one of 
which, the grande salle, was the largest in the kingdom, with the exception 
of the hall of the palace in Paris. He did not finish the work. Only a few 
vestiges now remain. The small old palace is now occupied by the Pre- 
fecture. The Sainte Chapelle o£ the palace was dedicated in 1405. 

Nos. 9-10. — A. de Champeaux and P. Gaucheey, Works of architec- 
ture and sculpture executed for Jean de France, due de Berry (contin.) (pp. 
203-12 ; pi. 28). This paper treats, first, of the Sainte-Chapelle at Bourges, 
which was similar to that built at Champmol by the duke of Burgundy, 
Philippe-le-Hardi : it was larger than that of Paris, and was divided into 
five equal rectangular bays ending in an apse opening out of a regular 
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demi-hexagon. The sculptured and painted decorations were extremely 
rich, including thirteen superb painted windows, carved screen and stalls, 
the altar with its statues, etc. The duke made many additions to and 
accumulated many artistic treasures in the Hotel de Nesle in Paris and his 
Chateau at Bicetre. — M. Schweisthal, The image of Niobe and the altar 
of Zeus Hypatos on Mount Sipylos (pp. 213-32 ; pi. 29). Following Her- 
mann's opinion, that the mountain gorge which divides the Sipylos and is 
called Jarik-Ka'ia is the ancient Acheloiis and that by following the tor- 
rent's course it would be possible to find the Niobe, Herr Schweisthal con- 
siders that he has discovered it in a natural rock-formation not far from 
the entrance to the Jarik-Kaia. It is seen not in silhouette but in relief, 
as was to be expected from the passage in Pausanias. It could be seen 
from the ancient road between Magnesia and Sardis. — P. de Nolhac, 
Some illuminated mss. of the ancient Fonds Vatican (pp. 233-37). Enumera- 
tion of some Vatican mss. with miniatures. A Greek ms. of Ptolemy ( Vat. 
gr., 1291) executed in 814 a. d. has miniatures in classic style. The inter- 
esting Latin mss. are as follows : 3198, 3199, 3203, 3207, 3209, 3211, 3219, 
3220, 3225, 3240, 3242, 3247, 3251, 3255, 3272, 3286, 3295, 3297, 3305, 
3330-31, 3332, 3335, 3337, 3340, 3344, 3348, 3365, 3336, 3373, 3376, 3406, 
3416. Of especial importance are: 3330-3331, the 3rd and 4th decades of 
Livy transcribed by Poggio in 1453 and 1455 ; an illustrated Terence of the 
xii-xiii cent. (3305) ; a portrait of Petrarch (3198) ; the series of Latin 
poets written by the famous Pomponius Laetus, all illuminated by the same 
hand (3264, 3279, 3285, 3302), especially the last, a Silius Italicus.— E. 
Revillout, Statue of a dog in the Egyptian Museum of the Louvre (pp. 
238-44 ; pi. 31). The dog played an important part in the life, and also 
in the art of the Ancient Empire in Egypt, and is not met at a later date. 
It is an instance of the passion of the early Egyptians for the reproduc- 
tion of domestic life. Lepsius' Denkmaler is examined for representations 
of dogs. The statue of a dog illustrated on pi. 31 is a recent acquisition 
of the Louvre and the only known example in Egyptian art. — E. Moli- 
nier, The reliquary of the True Gross in the treasury of Gran (pp. 245-49 ; 
pi. 32). An enumeration is given of reliquaries of the Cross in the form 
of paintings. To this important group of Byzantine reliquaries belongs 
that of the treasury of Gran. It is composed of plaques of gold and gilt 
silver nailed to a wooden background. The central part, which contains 
a cross surrounded by enamelled figures in three compartments, is enclosed 
in a border of delicate interlaced metal arabesque work, with some rathei 
rude figures. It is probably a work of the xi century, and it is conjectured 
to have been carried off from Constantinople to Hungary in 1204. — S. 
Reinach, The draped Venus of the Louvre (pp. 250-62 ; pi. 30). This is 
a monograph on the so-called Venus Genetrix of the Louvre, accompanied 
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by a plate giving both a front and side view of the upper part of the figure. 
M. R. takes occasion to deny that the use of transparent drapery in Greek 
statuary denotes a late period. In 1873, Bernouilli gave a list of 39 replicas 
of this type : M. R. here gives a list of over seventy, of which 44 are of 
marble, 2 in relief, 4 of bronze, 16 of terracotta, and 4 engraved stones. It 
is an Attic type of the school of the fourth century. 

Nos. 11-12. — A. Heron de Villefosse, Handle of a bronze amphora 
in the museum of the Louvre (pp. 263-66 ; pi. 33). The Etruscan bronze 
handle here published is ornamented with a Gorgon of a period near to 
that of the primitive terror-striking type. The mouth is open, the tongue 
hanging, the hair in long ringlets falling over in front : the broad body is 
covered with serpent-scales and ends in two serpents which curl around to 
meet the vase. It was purchased in Italy by Baron Ch. Davillier, and its 
mate is in the Museum of Nimes. M. de Clercq possesses in his collection 
a similar bronze handle of even finer style, found in Kilikia:- this Gorgon's 
body is seen sideways, has four wings, and is covered by a short tunic, and 
reptiles with griffin-heads take the place of the serpents on the Louvre han- 
dle. — J. Martha, Note on a terracotta Siren found at Vulci (pp. 267-70 ; 
pi. 34). This terracotta is now in the Cabinet des MedaiUes (Bib. Nat). 
It belongs to the first period of Hellenized Etruscan art, in the v century, 
is painted with the primitive simple coloring, and is of a style similar to 
early Greek terracottas. The upper part of the figure is that of a woman 
with wings added to the arms; the lower part, that of a bird. The differ- 
ent meanings attached to the Siren or the Harpy in antiquity are dwelt 
upon. — S. Reinach, The draped Venus of the Louvre (contin.) (pp. 271- 
85). The list of replicas is finished by the enumeration of 8 coins. The 
study of the replicas shows : (i) that the Paris statue gives an exact idea 
of the original; the restoration of the hand holding the apple is justified; 
the archaic head without stephane approximates the original : (n) that a 
certain number of replicas are probably portraits : (in) that it is not cer- 
tain that, in the original, one of the breasts was uncovered. Of the four 
theories regarding the Venus Genetrix — that it is (1) a replica of the statue 
of Arkesilaos, (2) a replica of the Garden Aphrodite of Alkamenes, (3) a 
work of the Alexandrian period, (4) referable to an original by Praxi- 
teles — M. Reinach adopts a fusion of opinions (2) and (4). The archaic 
character of the head indicates a fifth-century type, and this is supported 
by the numerous replicas among the Myrina terracottas. He says : " I 
recognize in it a type probably created by Alkamenes, reproduced, with 
modifications that we cannot specify, by Praxiteles, and then imitated both 
by the koroplasts of Asia Minor and by the artists of the Hellenistic and 
Graeco-Roman periods. M. R. recapitulates the career of Praxiteles and 
shows his relations to older masters. — L. Oourajod, Some bronze Sculp- 
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tures of Filar ete (pp. 286-90 ; pi. 39). A basrelief in the Ambras collec- 
tion at Wien is described. The principal subject is a boxing-match be- 
tween Odysseus and Iros, while four draped men (among them Antinous} 
and one woman (Penelope ?) are spectators. It is framed by a portico in 
xv-century style. The style is the same as that of the panels of the doors 
of St. Peter by Filarete. On pi. 39 is reproduced a negro's head in bronze 
which served as a steam-blower — an invention of Filarete (at Venezia in 
the Correr Museum). The workmanship is primitive. — Ch. de Linas, The- 
reliquary of Pepin of Aquitaine in the treasury of the Abbey of Gonques in 
Rouergue (contin.) (pp. 291-97 ; pis. 37, 38). The reliquary is in the shape 
of a rectangular coffer or edifice, with high gabled roof. On the front is 
the figure of Christ crucified, below whom are the Virgin and St. John, all 
executed in red repousse gold : on the back is a decoration of arcades : on 
the roof are eagles in red gold : on the left end is a silver-gilt repousse 
plaque with the figure of St. John : this and the apostle on the right end 
were taken from the reliquary of Begon. The reliquary was evidently 
made over, perhaps as late as the xvi cent. : there are enamels of various 
kinds and ages : the original is probably a French work. A number of 
ancient engraved stones (13) were used. — E. Muntz, Inedited frescos of 
the xiv century in the Chartreuse of Villeneuve (Gard) (pp. 298-303 ; pis. 
35, 36).- These interesting frescos are published for the first time. They 
belong to a date slightly after the middle of the century. A short memoir 
on the subject by M. Brune, the author of the water-colors from which the 
plates were made, is given. — Fboehnee, The marriage of Pan, terracotta 
of the Spitzer collection (pp. 304-5 ; pi. 40). This terracotta, thus inter- 
preted, represents a subject so rare that only one other monument (a bronze) 
reproduces it. Pan is dancing, holding Selene, while Eros is in front with 
a torch, and a goat dances attendance behind. [This seems to be among 
the worst forgeries yet published. Ed.]. — Ed. Flouest, The Gallic ham- 
mer-god (pp. 306-12). This is an answer to a paper by M. Bazin in the 
preceding number on two statuettes of Hercules, in which he proves the 
existence of the large hammer with small radiating hammers behind the 
head of the figure. a. l. fbothingham, jk. 

JAHRBUCH D, K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. Vol. II- 

1887. No. 2. — M. Mayer, Amazon-group (pi. 7). A marble group in the 
Casino of the Villa Borghese is published and discussed. The group is 
somewhat less than half life-size, and represents a mounted Amazon riding 
over two prostrate opponents. In spite of the inferior workmanship, the 
group reminds us of the copies of the gift of Attalos to the Athenians, and 
appears to be a copy of part of that assembly of statues. — F. DCmmleb, 
Silver ornaments from Kypros (pi. 8). In a grave in Polis-tis-Chrysokou 
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were found, together with various smaller objects and several vases, several 
fragments of what seems to have been a silver girdle. Some of the frag- 
ments and a reconstruction of the girdle are here published. The girdle 
consisted of rectangular plates of silver from which hung silver tassels. 
The plates are joined together with hinges and adorned with meanders and 
palmetto-patterns which form, as it were, a frame for sphinxes and a figure 
of a man or deity holding two animals in each hand. The arrangement 
of the figures is strictly heraldic. These ornaments show plainly the in- 
fluence of Oriental art, but the girdle seems to be a Kyprian work of the 
latter part of the sixth century b. c. — F. Hauser, On the Tubingen Bronze. 
This bronze was explained by v. Schwabe (Jahrbuch, 1886, p. 163 fF., pi. 
9) as a charioteer, but certain flat places on the left arm, as well as the 
position of the arm, make it probable that the figure held a shield. The 
figure is here explained as a hoplitodromos in the act of turning in the 
diaulos. Four vase-paintings and a stater of Kyzikos are published in 
confirmation of this theory. The bronze may possibly be a copy of the 
statue of Epicharmos oTrXtToSponelv do-Ki/owros by Kritios and Nesiotes. — 
E. Lowy, Two Reliefs in the Villa Albani (3 figs.). A relief (No. 160) 
representing two large figures, one male and one female, and a smaller 
male figure, was called by Welcher and Kekule (Akad. Mus., No. 180) a 
sepulchral monument. It is here interpreted as a votive relief to Ask- 
lepios. A second relief (No. 147, Zoega, Bassirilievi, i, pi. 18, p. 72 ff.) 
represents a large female figure, with an oinochoe and a bowl, followed by 
three smaller figures. Zoega thought an offering to Asklepios was repre- 
sented : the opinion is here advanced, that the figure with the libation 
corresponds to the figure often seen on other reliefs apparently offering 
the libation to a hero who stands opposite her. These reliefs are both of 
Attic origin. A third relief (from Epidauros) is published, which repre- 
sents Asklepios and Hygieia seated, while a youth stands before them 
holding a bowl toward them in his right hand while his left hand holds 
his horse, beside which stands a boy. — H. Heydemann, Seilenos before 
Midas. A short description of seven vase-paintings representing scenes of 
this myth is given. One of these, representing the capture of Seilenos 
(Mus. Naz. in Naples, No. 1851) is here published for the first time. — K. 
Wernicke, The Triton of Tanagra. Three Tanagraean coins of the time 
of the Antonines represent a statue of Dionysos and a Triton. Wolters 
( Areh. Ztg., 1885, p. 263 ff.) has shown that the Triton mentioned by Pau- 
sanias was not a work of art, but a preserved sea-monster. Pausanias says 
the Triton was headless, whereas the figure on the coins has a head. This 
is here explained by supposing that the legend of the Triton destroyed by 
the followers of Dionysos gives in symbolic form an account of the intro- 
duction of the worship of Dionysos and the abandoning of that of the 
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sea-god. In that case, the Triton on the coins would be an old symbol of 
Tanagra, not a representation of the marvel described by Pausanias. — F. 
Koepp, The Origin of high-relief among the Cheeks. High-relief was not 
developed by the Greeks from low-relief, but had a different origin. The 
earliest known high-reliefs are those of the metopes of Selinous. Metopes, 
however, were once openings between beams: in these openings statues 
were placed. Then the statues were hewn from the same block as their 
background which now filled the whole opening, and thus high-relief was 
developed from sculpture in the round. Pediment-figures and the sculp- 
ture of metopes are subject to nearly the same conditions ; consequently, 
figures in the round were used before reliefs for the decoration of pediments. 
Ancient pediment-reliefs do not prove the contrary of this, for their dimen- 
sions are small and their material so poor as to preclude the use of sculpture 
in the round in the few cases in which such reliefs are known. — H. Hey- 
demann, Hetaira KaUipygos. A vase-painting of the Museo Nazionale 
(No. 2855) is published. Two youths are reclining upon a Mint, while be- 
fore them stands an hetaira in nearly the posture of the so-called Aphrodite 
KaUipygos. This recalls the thirty-ninth Hetaira-epistle of Alkiphron. 
The so-called Aphrodite probably represents an hetaira. On a vase for- 
merly in the Hope-collection { Arch. Anz., 1849, p. 98 f.) a satyr is grouped 
with a bacchante standing in much the same posture as that of the hetaira 
upon the vase here published. — R. O. Schmidt, On the Sarcophagus-relief 
in the Villa Albani, Zoega, Bass., i, 52. Upon this relief, which represents 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, a youth in Phrygian costume is repre- 
sented carrying a torch and a jar. This figure is here explained as Gany- 
medes, with reference to Euripides, Iph.Aul., 1040 ff. — Bibliography. 

No. 3. — A. Conze, Bronze Statuette of Hermes (pi. 9). A statuette in the 
possession of Herr v. Radowitz, German ambassador at Constantinople, is 
published and discussed. The figure is about 25 centimetres high. Hermes 
stands resting his weight on his right leg. In his right hand he holds a 
ram's horn. In his left hand he probably held a caduceus. The eyeballs, 
lips, and nipples were of silver, but this had been broken away except from 
the eyes. The figure once wore a chlamys which was probably of silver, 
and was so arranged as to cover a large oblong hole in the back. The arms 
were cast separately and attached to the shoulders. This attractive figure 
is of late Greek workmanship. It was formerly in the possession of a Turk 
in Yemen, but its previous history is unknown. — Fe. Studniczka, Antenor 
the Son of Eumares and the History of Archaic Painting. I. A Work of 
Antenor (pi. 10 ; 13 cuts). An inscription upon a fragment of a pedestal 
found upon the Akropolis mentions Nearchos as dedicator and Antenor, 
son of Eumares, as artist. The inscription is published by Kabbadias 
('E<£. 'A PX ., 1886, pi. 4, p. 81) and by Robert (Hermes, 1887, p. 129 ff.). 
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It is here given in facsimile. The pedestal is shown to have consisted of a 
foundation upon which stood an upright stele surmounted by a kymation 
and a flat plinth. Upon this stood a " Spes " figure of Parian marble, 
several fragments of which have been found. The execution is careful 
and elegant. The garment of the figure is adorned with maeander patterns 
and stars or rosettes of red and green. Robert thought the Nearchos men- 
tioned was the vase-painter of that name. Several examples of dedications 
by vase-painters are discussed, and facsimiles of three inscriptions are given. 
It seems, however, that the offerings dedicated by them were their own 
works rather than statues. Besides, the only extant vase of Nearchos seems 
to belong to the first third of the sixth century, and the statue of Antenor 
with its inscription belongs to a later time, about 540 or 530. Antenor was, 
then, a well-known master when he made the group of Harmodios and Aris- 
togeiton. His father Eumares was probably the painter whom Pliny 35.36 
calls Eumarum Atheniensem. ii. Pliny's Account of the Earliest Painters. 
If Eumares was the father of Antenor, he must have flourished about the 
time of Solon. This agrees with the date assigned to him by Pliny. Pliny's 
accountof early artists is not so worthless as Robert (Archdologische Marchen) 
thinks. Pliny probably derived his information indirectly from Polemon. 
Inventions are apparently ascribed by him to the earliest artists in whose 
extant works they are found. The earliest paintings he knew were Corin- 
thian and Sikyonian, consequently Pliny (35.15) mentions Corinth and 
Sikyon as the places where painting was said to have been invented. In 
the same way the earliest use of red color is ascribed to Ekphantos of 
Corinth, after whom (35.56) Eumares is mentioned as the first who dis- 
tinguished males from females in his paintings. The sudden rise in Athens 
of a style of painting similar to that practised in Corinth was probably due 
to immigration of artists or an artist from Corinth, and may be connected 
with the name of Eucheiros. About two generations after him is the time 
of Eumares. To this period the Francois vase belongs. Here females are 
white and males are black, and what Pliny says of Eumares, that he dared 
to imitate all forms, is true of the artists of the Francois vase and other 
vases of the same period, in. Kimon of Kleonai. Robert {Arch. March. 
p. 128) thinks Kimon — of whom Pliny (35.56) says in veste rugas et sinus 
invenit, and eatagraphas invenit, hoc est imagines obliquas — should be 
ascribed to the seventh century. But draping is first successfully drawn 
upon vases of the School of Epiktetos, and eatagraphas may be explained 
as " projections," i. e., as improvements in linear perspective, which appear 
about the same time. The innovations of Kimon were probably effected 
by his personal presence in Athens. The most probable time for his immi- 
gration is the time of Peisistratos. He was, then, a contemporary of Antenor. 
iv. The Date of Vase-painting with Bed Figures (3 cuts). The beginning 
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of the use of red figures has lately been put about the year 500, but even 
this is too late. The fragments of pottery found on the Akropolis prove 
this by their style and their inscriptions. Upon vases with red, as well as 
those with black, figures, youths are called by names which belong almost 
certainly to well-known persons whose youth falls in the sixth century ; 
e. g., Leagros, who is probably the general who fell in 467 b. c. The Hip- 
parchos whose name occurs on two vases of Epiktetos and several others of 
about the same time is probably the son of Peisistratos. This confirms what 
has been said above about Kimon of Kleonai. — F. Dummlee, Attic Lehy- 
thos from Kypros. Remarks on the Chronology of Vases and the History of 
Painters (pi. 11). An Attic lekythos from near the ancient Marion in 
Kypros is published. Attic wares were imported in Kypros until the insur- 
rection of Onesilas in 498 b. c, but not after this until after the battle 
at Salamis in 449 b. c. This is natural on account of the hostility of Athens 
to the Persian masters of Kypros, and is substantiated by the vases found 
in Kyprian tombs. Between 449 and the time of Kimon, importation from 
Attica was not active The discovery in Kyprian tombs of early Attic red- 
figured vases shows that such vases were made before 498 b. c. The lekythos 
here published is like other Attic sepulchral lekythoi in technique. The 
subject represented is an Amazon resting her foot on a stone and bending 
to tie her shoe or sandal. This motif occurs twice in the western frieze of 
the Parthenon. Other Amazon-vases are mentioned, some of which show 
greater or less resemblance to parts of the Parthenon. But it is not likely 
that vase-painters would in several cases have adapted parts of the Parthe- 
non-frieze to represent Amazons. It is more likely that they derived their 
motifs from a painting of a battle of Amazons. So the vase-paintings repre- 
senting Odysseus slaying the suitors are directly traceable to Polygnotos' 
painting at Plataiai, and the representations of the death of the children 
of Niobe may go back to the same original. There must also have been a 
famous original for the vase-paintings representing the embassy of the Greeks 
to Achilleus.and the motif soi these paintings pointto theschool of Polygnotos. 
Several of these vases also show traces of Thasian dialect or orthography. 
These vases belong to the time of Polygnotos himself or very little later, i. e., 
to about 470-450 b. o. A consequence of this is, that nearly all vases with 
purely Attic alphabet belong to the time before Polygnotos. Vases with 
red figures must then have been made for several decades in competition 
with black-figured vases. That these earlier vases show more freshness 
and talent is probably due to the fact that there was in those early times 
no sharp distinction between artists and artisans. Later the vase-painters 
imitated the works of great artists ; but naturally chose paintings rather 
than sculptures. So the original of a vase-painting in the Museo Grego- 
riano is to be sought in a painting of the school of Polygnotos, not with 
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Winter (Die Jungeren Attisehen Vasen, p. 41) and M ichaelis (Der Parthe- 
non, p. 139) in two metopes of the Parthenon. — C. Robert, Manes in the 
Berlin Museum. A Manes is published in a cut, and a discussion of the 
Jcottabos follows. Helbig's article (Mitth. d. rom. Inst, 1886, pp. 222, 234) 
is corrected and supplemented. In the first half of the fifth century the 
game with a disc of metal as represented in vase-paintings seems to have 
been most popular. At the time of Aristophanes and Antiphanes the game 
with the Manes seems to have prevailed. Perhaps a real slave originally 
held up the object at which the wine was thrown, and was only later 
supplanted by the bronze Manes set on the top of the kottabos-stick. — K. 
Sittl, The Hesiodic Shield of Herakles. The Hesiodic description of the 
shield of Herakles is shown by its style and by detailed comparison with 
extant works of early art to be a description of a shield which the poet 
actually saw. Such highly ornamented shields may have been made for 
the adornment of temples or palaces. The description of the shield must 
belong to a time not long after the eighth century. The shield was a pro- 
duct of Boiotian art. In the poem only lines 149-153, 157-159, 255-257 
and 261-263 are interpolated. — C. Belger, On the Bronze Statue of a Boxer 
in Rome. The boxer represented by this statue (Antike Denkmdler, 1887, 
pi. 4) is not speaking, but his mouth is opened because his nose has been 
so crushed that he has to breathe through his mouth. — J. C. Morgenthau, 
Athena and Marsyas. The vase described by Liiders in the Bullettino dell' 
Inst., 1873, p. 169 is identified with a kantharos in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York. The vase is described, and a cut is given of the part of 
its adornment which represents Athena and Marsyas. — Reports. Acquisi- 
tions of the British Museum in the year 1886. Extract from A. S. Murray's 
report to Parliament. — Acquisitions of the royal museums at Berlin 
in the year 1886. i. O. Puchstein, Collection of Graeco-Roman sculptures 
and casts. Seven originals and twelve casts are recorded. Besides these 
some objects from Pergamon reached the museum, but no further report 
upon them is made. n. A. Furtwangler, The Antiquarium. a. Terra- 
cottas (six cuts). These comprise eight numbers ; but under some of the 
numbers several figures are grouped together, s. Bronzes (two cuts). 1 
is a relief of Venus Victrix, 2 is a Gorgoneion, 3 is an archaic statuette 
of Artemis from Dodona, 4 is a letter Y from the gate of Adalia. c. Vases 
(one cut). 1 is a vase in the form of a couchant ram, 2 is a small Myke- 
naian jug with handles, v. Miscellaneous. 1, a gold ring. 2, a jug of dark 
violet and white glass. 3, eight ox-heads of lead ; from southern Russia. 
— Bibliography. 

No. 4. — J. Bohlau, A Melian Amphora (pi. 12 ; and cut). An amphora 
in Athens is published. The form and decoration agree with those of the 
vases called Melian by Conze, but show a later development. The Melian 
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vase-painters seem to have copied the Rhodians. — Fr. Winter, The early 
art of Attika (pis. 13, 14 ; and ten cuts). The pis. publish the archaic female 
heads from the Akropolis already published in The Museums of Athens, pis. 
13, 14 ; and in TE^. 'Apx-, 1883, pi. 6. The later of the two belongs to a 
statue dedicated by Euthydikos son of Thaliarchos. The inscription is 
given in facsimile. Part of the painting of the clothing of this figure is 
preserved, the forms of which, especially the horses, show clearly an early 
stage of genuine Attic art. Both heads are clearly Attic, not Nesiotic, as 
is shown by their proportions. The proportions adopted by various schools 
of art are discussed. The great rise of Attic art is attributed to the time 
of Peisistratos. To this time is also attributed the rise of the red-figured 
style of vase-painting. Fragments of a red-figured vase from the older 
pre-Persian strata about the Parthenon are published and ascribed to the 
time of Peisistratos. The style of the fragments is that of Douris. — F. v. 
Duhn, Charon-lekythoi (Ant. Denkm., i r pl. 23). Three lekythoi with repre- 
sentations of Charon and his boat are described. — C. Robert, The Inter- 
pretation of the Telephos-frieze from Pergamon (7 cuts), i. The author's 
previous opinion (Bild und Lied, p. 47 f.) that the Auge and the Telephos 
of Euripides and the Mysians of Sophokles were the literary sources of the 
version of the myth depicted in this frieze, is maintained by comparison 
of individual scenes, representing the punishment of Auge, Telephos and 
Auge in the bridal-chamber, and Telephos with the infant Orestes, n. 
The scenes of the frieze belong to the childhood, youth, and manhood of 
Telephos. The following scenes from the manhood of Telephos are recog- 
nized in the relief: (1) the wounding of Telephos ; (2) the healing by the 
spear of Achilleus; (3) Hiera the wife of Telephos in battle ; (4) the death 
of the brothers Heloros and Aktaios at the hands of Aias. The last two 
scenes belong to the official Pergamene version of the story (ef. Philostrat., 
ii, 15, p. 299 ; ii, 17, p. 299 ; ed. Kayser).— A. Gercke, Apollon the Con- 
queror of the Gauls. All representations of Apollon as conqueror of the 
Gauls show the god with bow and quiver. The Apollon of the Belvedere 
forms no exception, and should not be restored to agree with the StroganofF 
bronze. — Fr. Koepp, Giants in armor. Down to a comparatively late 
period, the giants in conflict with the gods are represented in art as wear- 
ing armor. All writers invariably (the exceptions are only apparent) 
describe them as clothed in skins and fighting with clubs and stones. The 
vase-paintings had no distinct version of the myth, but borrowed for the 
representation of this combat the types in use for human and heroic con- 
flicts. — E. Kuhnert, A new Leukippides-vase. The vase (Jahrb. i, pi. 10, 
2) which Graf interprets as Peleus and Thetis is here referred to the rape 
of the Leukippides by the Dioskouroi. Pausanias (i. 18. 1) mentions a 
painting by Polygnotos which represented this subject. — G. Loeschke, An 
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Archaic Niobid-vase (Ant. Denkm., i, pi. 22). This vase belongs to the class 
formerly called " Tyrrhenian " (cf. Furtwangler, Catal. 1704). Besides the 
chief picture, this vase is adorned with figures of four horsemen. Perhaps 
the horses have here the same meaning as upon sepulchral monuments. 
The chief picture represents the death of the children of Niobe. Only two 
children, and these both full-grown, are represented. The composition is 
similar to that of the Tityos vase in the Louvre (Mon. d. I., 1856, pi. x, 1 ; 
Pottier in Dumont's Ceramiques de la Grece propre, p. 326). The types of 
both scenes must have the same origin. — Fk. Studniczka, Addendum to 
p. 135 ff. Various corrections and additions to the article on Antenor the 
son of Eumares ; see above. — Bibliography. — Index. 

Vol. III. 1888. No. 1. — A. Senz, The Monument of the Julii at St. 
Remy (Ant. Denkm., pis. 13, 14, 15 ; and 7 cuts). This monument stands 
by the roadside not far from St. Remy: beside it is a triumphal arch. The 
foundation stands upon several steps : at each corner is a pillar with an 
Ionic capital : between these columns are reliefs. Upon this foundation 
is the chief story of the building. On each side is an opening formed by 
two piers and an arch above them: at each corner is a column with Attic 
base, 15 flutes, and Corinthian capital. Above is a second frieze and a 
cornice. Above this is a round temple with ten Corinthian columns sup- 
porting a conical roof. The building is described, as are also the remains 
of ancient walls found in the neighborhood. — E. Hubnek, The Sculptures 
of the Monument of the Julii at St. Remy (Ant. Denkm., i, pis. 16, 17). The 
monument was erected in the time of Julius (or possibly Augustus) Caesar 
by Sextus Julius, Lucius Julius, and Marcus Julius in honor of their parents, 
Gaius Julius and his wife. These Julii were probably Gauls who were ad- 
mitted to Roman citizenship by Julius Caesar. The four large reliefs on 
the foundation represent scenes of combat. On the N. E. side is a cavalry- 
battle, on the S. W. side a boar-hunt, on the S. E. a combat in which an 
Amazon is taken captive, and on the N. W. a battle of Roman legionaries. 
These are probably all scenes from the life of the deceased Gaius Julius. 
The Amazon may represent a Keltic princess or may be intended to show 
that Gaius Julius followed in the Roman armies to Asia. The figures are 
in general more or less heroized. Individual motifs are clearly derived from 
Greek, or later Hellenistic, originals. The composition is throughout clear, 
though some of the figures cannot be interpreted with certainty, owing in 
part to the ravages of time. These reliefs are all described in detail. The 
four small reliefs above the arches represent Tritons and sea-monsters. On 
each side is a clipeus held over the middle as if to receive an inscription. 
The Tritons, as well as the oars which recur on each side, may indicate that 
the Julii were active in supporting the naval and commercial interests of 
Glanum Livii, now St. Remy. Over each arch is a Gorgoneion. The in- 
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scription is on the N. E. side. — R. Kekule, On a Statue in the Glyptothek 
in Munich (pi. 1). A statue representing a bearded male figure is pub- 
lished (Urlichs, Glyptothek, p. 61, No. 15=Priederichs-Wolters, No. 480). 
The arms are wrongly restored. The right hand holds a sword, and the 
left a scabbard. The position of the arms should be more natural, and the 
figure should be restored as Zeus with a thunderbolt in his right hand, and 
an eagle upon his left hand. A cut gives three coins in illustration of this 
type. The Munich figure is a copy of a bronze original of the fifth cen- 
tury b. c, and shows a strong influence of Polykleitos. — C. Robert, The 
Interpretation of the Telephos-frieze from Pergamon (12 cuts), in. Besides 
Telephos and Auge in the bridal-chamber (see above) the following scenes 
from the youth of Telephos are recognized in the fragments of the frieze : 
(1) the marriage of Auge and Telephos, which was directly connected with 
the scene in the bridal-chamber ; (2) the landing of Telephos and Parthe- 
nopaios ; (3) Telephos and Parthenopaios coming before King Teuthras ; 
(4) Auge bringing Telephos his weapons ; (5) the departure of Telephos 
for the combat with Idas. iv. The childhood of Telephos is also "repre- 
sented by several scenes: (1) the birth of Telephos; (2) his exposure upon 
Mount Parthenion ; (3) the punishment of Auge, who is sent to sea in a 
chest; (4) her reception by King Teuthras ; (5) the discovery of the infant 
Telephos by his father Herakles. These scenes are preceded by scenes rep- 
resenting the meeting of Herakles with Auge, and the questioning of the 
oracle by King Aleos. This is probably the occasion upon which Aleos 
is told that his sons are to be slain by the son of Auge. This part of the 
myth was treated in the Aleadai of Sophokles, to which a short discussion 
is devoted. — Fr. Winter, Thetis-vase of Euphronios (pi. 2). Fragments 
of a red-figured vase from the Akropolis are published. The scene repre- 
sented is Peleus leading Thetis to his chariot. Thetis has an inscription. 
The style of the painting is that of the Sosias vase (Furtw., Catal., No. 
2278 ; Ant. Denkm., i, 1886, pis. 9, 10). This is also the style of Euphro- 
nios, and the inscription ios lyp. should probably be read Eu<£pdv]ios lyp- 
[a<f>(Tev. — O. Kern, On the two Reliefs representing the Peliades (2 cuts). 
One of the chief arguments for the genuineness of the Berlin relief is Hirt's 
remark (in Boettiger's Amalthea, p. 161) that the relief in the Lateran was 
discovered in 1814. As the Berlin relief is not a work of this century, it 
could not have been copied from the Lateran relief. Two drawings here 
published show that the Lateran relief was known before 1814. One is 
from the Pozzo collection in the library at Winsor castle, and belongs to 
the seventeenth century ; the other, which is the property of A. W. Franks 
in London, is from the collection sold by Cardinal Albani to George III, 
and belongs to the first half of the eighteenth century. The Berlin relief 
may, then, be a copy of the Lateran relief, and its peculiarities are best 
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explained on this hypothesis. — A. Furtw angler, An Eros and Psyche 
Gem,. The gem published by Wolters in the Arch. Ztg. (1884, p. 17 f) is 
shown to be the work of one of the Pichler family, probably Giovanni. A 
copy in Berlin bears the signature of Luigi Pichler. The design is said 
to be from a painting of Albani. — Bibliography. harold n. fowler. 

MITTHEILUNGEN DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTS. ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Tol. XII. Nos. 1 and 2 F. 

Dummler and Fr. Studniczka, On the Origin of the Civilization of My- 
kenai. Diimmler accepts as a certain fact, that the civilization of Myke- 
nai followed directly upon that of the Islands, and was in turn superseded 
by that of the Dipylon-vases. It is, then, impossible that the civilization 
of Mykenai is Achaian, for we cannot suppose that, after reaching the 
point of culture attained by the race best known at Mykenai, the inhabi- 
tants went back to the point of the Dipylon-vases, for this change cannot 
be the result of the Dorian invasion, inasmuch as the Dorians did not ob- 
tain a footing in Attika, and yet the Dipylon style supplanted the other 
in Attika as in Argolis. The Dipylon style must be Achaian, i. e., Hellenic, 
consequently that of Mykenai is non-Hellenic, and Diimmler maintains 
that it is Karian. This would account for the discrepancies between the 
burial-customs which prevailed among the people to whom Mykenai has 
given a name and those described in the Homeric poems ; it also explains 
the gulf between the civilization of Mykenai and all we know of that of 
the early Greeks. Studniczka shows that the fibula was a necessary part 
of the costume of the pre- Dorian Greeks, but that it is altogether wanting 
among the remains of the Mykenaian civilization : it is also wanting among 
Oriental nations. The so-called Doric costume was originally common to 
all the Greeks : that the Mykenaians wore an Oriental costume, is proved 
by the absence of fibulae as well as by scraps of linen found in the graves 
of Mykenai. The Mykenaian civilization, then, was derived from the 
Orient, and was probably Karian, though other eastern peoples doubtless 
exerted much influence upon it. Four cuts illustrate the text. — W. Dorp- 
feld, The Ancient Temple of Athena on the Ahropolis. n. History of the 
Building (pi. 1). When a temple of Athena on the Akropolis before the 
Persian wars is mentioned, the newly-discovered temple (Mitth., xi, p. 337) 
is meant. Beside this was the temple of Erechtheus, in which was also an 
ancient statue of Athena. The Persians destroyed the temple of Athena,as 
far as possible, but probably left the walls standing. When the Athenians 
returned, they restored the temple, but did not rebuild the peristyle, since 
they had already determined to build a new temple (the Parthenon). The 
inscriptions of the fifth century b. c. and the passages in ancient writers which 
mention the "ancient temple of Athena" or the opisthodomos, are all to be 
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applied to this temple, in the opisthodomos of which was the State-treasury. 
This temple was, then, burnt in 406 b. c. (Xen., Hell., i. 6). The inscription 
C.I. -4.,II,829 records the rebuilding of a burnt temple near the Pandaroseion: 
therefore the temple under consideration was restored. Other inscriptions of 
later date mention the " ancient temple of Athena," proving that this temple 
continued to exist. Pausanias (i. 24.3) probably described this temple in 
some words which have been lost : the temple existed, then, at the time of 
Pausanias. PI. 1 givesa plan of the Akropolis with the route of Pausanias. — 
E. Petersen, The Ancient Temple of Athena on the Akropolis. The writer 
opposes nearly every statement of the preceding article, and shows, by refer- 
ence to ancient authors and inscriptions, that the old temple was not per- 
manently restored after the Persian wars, and did not exist alongside of the 
Parthenon. — P. Wolteks, Two Thessalian Sepulchral Stelai (2 figs.). Two 
stelai in the local museum at Larisa are published and discussed. Both are 
adorned with figures in low-relief. One represents a youth holding a hare, 
the other a maiden with a rabbit. Color was doubtless employed, but no 
traces of it remain. These stelai probably belong to about the middle of the 
fifth century b. c. : the style of their work is archaic and of a noble sim- 
plicity, and they are a welcome addition to the short list of Thessalian works 
of art. — A. Milchhofer, Report on Antiquities inAttika (pis. 2, 3). A list 
is given of antiquities in that part of Attika which lies to the East of Mt. 
Hymettos. It comprises 142 numbers, mostly inscriptions, votive reliefs, 
and sepulchral monuments. Nos. 130, 131 are published. — Fr. Winter, 
Sepulchral Monuments from Lamptrai (No. 130 in Milchhofer's list : 2 figs, 
and pi. 2). The front of this stone has in very low relief the figure of a 
young man on horseback. He carries shield and spear, and leads a second 
horse. On one end of the stone is the figure of an elderly man leaning on 
a stan , while the other end is occupied by two female figures tearing their 
hair in grief. Above the reliefs the stone spreads out like a capital, and 
is here adorned with a kyma, and above this with rosettes. This orna- 
mentation appears to be of Egyptian origin. Something seems to have 
been on top of this stone, and Winter suggests a crouching sphinx. The 
stone was probably raised upon steps. The style of the relief is very primi- 
tive, not unlike that of the Francois- vase, and seems to belong to the middle 
of the sixth century b. c, before the art of Attika was influenced by artists 
coming from the Islands. The relief was certainly colored, though no traces 
of color remain. — E. Eeisch, Herakles-relief from Lamptrai (No. 132 in 
Milchhofer's list : pi. 3). This relief is graven upon a pedestal of Parian 
marble of which only about two-thirds appear to be wanting, and repre- 
sents Herakles throttling a lion. Herakles has thrown himself upon the 
lion and presses him to the ground, holding his neck firmly clasped with 
both arms. The lion's left hind-paw is upon the hero's head. The relief 
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described by Winter is little more than an outline drawing, whereas here 
the ground is all evenly worked away, and the muscles are slightly indi- 
cated, while in Winter's relief they are not. It would seem, then, that the 
Herakles-relief is slightly less ancient than the other — probably a work 
of about 520 b. c, when the artists from Paros and elsewhere had already 
given a new impulse to Attic art. This view is further confirmed by com- 
parison of the motifs of this relief with those of other works of art. A 
terracotta relief from the Akropolis is also published. The representation 
is similar to that above described, except in some details. — A. Stschou- 
kareff, An Inedited Attic Catalogue Judicialis. An inscription in the 
Erechtheion is published. It has 83 lines, but only from two to five letters 
on each line are preserved. These suffice to show that this inscription is 
a list of law-cases like those published in C. I. A., n, 2, Nos. 945-47, and 
that it belongs to the same year as No. 994, i. e., 383-82 b. c, the archon- 
ship of Phanostratos. — H. G. Lolling and P. Woltebs, The Dome-Sepul- 
chre at Dimini. ii. In this sepulchre have been found a number of objects 
besides those mentioned in Mitth. xi, p. 435 f. The newly-found objects 
are a number of gold ornaments and objects of glass and one rosette of 
bone. The condition of the clay floor of the tomb makes it improbable 
that bodies were burned there. — H. G. Lolling, The Dome-Sepulchre at 
Menidi. A new search has resulted in the discovery of a number of objects 
of gold, silver, bronze, and glass. — Miscellanies. E. Rohde, The Sepul- 
chral Inscription ofLarisa (Mitth., xi, p. 451). For oiSiv yap irao-tv earl, line 
8, we should read oiSev yap irXetv earl, where irXeiv = irA.€ov. — Discoveries 
and Literature. — Reports of Meetings. hakold n. fowler. 

REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1887. July-Augr.— Ph. Bergeb, The 
sarcophagus of Tabnith, King of Sidon (pis. xi, xn). The Phoenician in- 
scription on this sarcophagus is here published, transliterated and trans- 
lated by Eenan, showing that the sarcophagus contained the remains of 
Tabnith, king of Sidon, son of Eshmunazar. The Egyptian hieroglyphic 
inscription is published by Maspero, and the sarcophagus thought to have 
originally belonged to oneof afamily of Egyptian generals in the early Ptole- 
maic period, or even fifty years earlier (see News, in. 432). Berger dis- 
cusses the historical evidence, and places Tabnith not earlier than 350 b. c, 
nor later than 275 b. c. — Vebnaz, Notes on the excavations at Carthage, 
1884-1885 (pi. xin). In answer to the question whether the cisterns of 
Bordj-Djedid were supplied in the Roman-period by the aqueduct of Car- 
thage, recent excavations prove that they were not. An interesting sub- 
terranean aqueduct, feeding other cisterns which regulated the water-sup- 
ply, has been partially explored. Near the cisterns of Bordj-Djedid is a 
system of drainage formed of nine branching conduits (opening into a 
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single canal leading toward the south) which follow the lines of streets 
ahove, as shown by remains. There seems to be no connection between 
the cisterns and these conduits. Another aqueduct was found, which re- 
ceived the overflow of these cisterns, posterior in construction to the drain- 
age system. Further excavation is necessary before this drainage system 
is thoroughly understood. — A. Vercoutre, The nekropolis of Sfax and 
burial in jars. Excavations to the north of Sfax have revealed a form of 
burial in earthen jars (see News, in, 420). — Hippolyte Bazin, The Am- 
phitheatre of Lugudunum. Professor Lafon of Lyon discovered in his gar- 
den, last March, walls of Roman construction. Further excavation re- 
vealed the existence of the amphitheatre of Lugudunum. Portions of the 
outer wall, the vaults and the podium have been uncovered. The long 
diameter measures about 135 met., the short diameter 108 m. and the cir- 
cumference 333 met. — Deloche, Studies on some seals and rings of the 
Qferovingian period (cont.). xliii. Ring with the name of a man and of 
his wife from Vitry-le-Francois (MarneV The inscriptions engraved upon 
two ovals are read BAVBVLFVS-HARICVFA or HARICVBA. xliv. 
Another ring with two names from Mulsanne (Sarthe). A gold ring found 
in 1852, now in the collection of Baron Pichon. On the quadrangular bezel 
is figured a warrior in the presence of a Gallic prophetess. On the sides of 
the bezel are inscribed the names DROM ACIVS-BETTA. Like the other, 
this is supposed to be an engagement or marriage ring. — Ph. Homolle, 
Iomilkas and Ieehomelekh. Iomilkas or Iomilkos, frequently mentioned in 
the inventories of Delian temples, is not to be identified with Ieehomelekh, 
king of Byblos, but with the Carthaginian ambassador OA M I A K A5 ( G. I. 
A., ii, 235), as is proven by a new Delian inscription. — Aug. Prost, The 
ancient Christian sarcophagi of Gaul (cont.). The subjects treated in the 
decoration of the Christian sarcophagi of Gaul are usually of an allegorical 
or symbolic character. Noah and the ark, Daniel in the lion's den, David 
and Goliath are allegorical images of divine assistance; the Good Shep- 
herd, of the divine care and pity ; Peter with the keys, of the power of the 
Church, etc. The anchor, the fish, the dove, etc., are symbolic emblems 
of salvation, of Christ, of purity, etc. While the subjects are usually taken 
from the Old and New Testaments, the mode of decoration in the Christian 
monuments of the first centuries is derived from pagan sources. — Nerout- 
SOS-Bey, Greek and Latin inscriptions collected in and about Alexandria 
(cont.). Twelve Ptolemaic inscriptions from funerary urns from Eleusis 
(Khadrah) are here published. Many of these have been already pub- 
lished in A. J. A. i, pp. 21-27. Two mural inscriptions from a rock-cut 
tomb at Nikopolis bewail the loss of a young man and a young girl. — 
Salomon Reinach, Chronique d' Orient. Summaries of the news from 
Athens, Thorikos, Ikaria, Eleusis, Laurion, Marathon, Eretria, Oropos, 
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Mykenai, Tiryns, Larissa, Bardarion, Olympia, Volo, Philippopoli, Amor- 
gos, Skyros, Thasos, Kalymnos, Karpathos, Rhodos, Delos, Tenos, Krete, 
Konstantinople, Kypros, Smyrna, Assarlik, Assim, Kolophon, the Troad, 
Eolis, Lydia, Magnesia, A'idin, Sidon and Egypt (see News in Journal). 
— Miscellanies. Monthly Bulletin of the Academy of Inscriptions. — News 
and Correspondence. — Bibliography. 

Sept.-Oct. — J. de Witte, The triumphal arch of Orange. New evi- 
dence is adduced, especially from coins, to prove that this arch was erected 
to celebrate the victory of Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius Maximus, 
in 1 21 b. c, over the Arverni and Allobrogi at Vindalium near the con- 
fluence of the Isere and Rhdne. — J. Hamdy, Note on a royal nekropolis 
discovered at Saida. A description with plans of the royal nekropolis at 
Sidon, showing the difficulties of the recovery of the sarcophagus of Tab- 
nith. — Vernaz, Note on the excavations at Carthage, 1884-1885 (cont.). 
Near the cisterns of Bordj-Djedid, on either side of the aqueduct have been 
found the remains of a Punic nekropolis. The tombs are of two kinds, (1) 
rectangular chambers open at the side, (2) chambers closed by a flat stone 
on top. The vases found in these tombs are mainly Phoenician, a few 
Greek. The tombs are oriented towards Tyre. These discoveries, together 
with those of M. Gouvet and Pere Delattre, and MM. Reinach and Babe- 
Ion, indicate that the earliest settlement of Carthage was in the plain 
immediately to the south of Bordj-Djedid. Near the cisterns lies a pile 
of ruins, which have been interpreted as a theatre, gymnasium, basilica, 
etc. Fragments of an inscription discovered here prove it to be the remains 
of the baths erected or restored by Antoninus. — R. Cagnat, Note on the 
inscription of the baths at Carthage. The inscription found by M. Vernaz 
in the ruins of the baths of Carthage is restored to read : [E]x permissu 
[domini nodri\ optimi maximique principis Imp(eratoris) Caesiaris) T. Aelii 

Hadria[ni Antonini A\ug(usti) Pii [ Ge]rmanici Daeiei [po]nt(i- 

ficis) maximi, co(n)s(ulis) IIII, t[ribunicia]e potesta[tis . . . .] I, p(atris) 
p(atriae) pro[co(n)s{ulis)\ et M. Aelii \_Aurelii Veri Cae~]s(aris) ceterorum- 

que liberorum [ejus] sui (or bui) futuram ihermis . . . \cir\cuitum 

marm[oribus] — A. Vercoutre, The nekropolis of Sfax and burial 

in jars (cont.). Further excavation has brought to light remains of tombs 
containing Christian inscriptions upon mosaics and marble slabs. Thirteen 
are here published. The Christian emblem ^ upon a sepulchral jar and 
the inscription SPES IN DEO upon a disk used to close one of these jars 
prove that this form of burial prevailed even in Christian times. The mode 
of burial appears to have been Phoenician, similar burial-jars having been 
discovered in Lower Chaktea, the isthmus of Suez, and in southern Gaul. 
— Aug. Prost, The ancient Christian sarcophagi of (?a«Z(cont.). The treat- 
ment of the orante upon Christian sarcophagi is considered at some length. 
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This is followed by a notice of the works and publications of M. Edm. Le 
Blant. — Neroutsos-Bey, Greek and Latin inscriptions found in and about 
Alexandria. Ten Latin and Greek inscriptions from the ruins of the camp 
of the Caesars at Ramleh, a Ptolemaic and a Roman inscription from Man- 
darah, and a Ptolemaic inscription from Aboukir, are here published. — 
Jacques Guillemaud, Gallic inscriptions. New attempt at interpretation 
(cont.). The inscription of Voltino (Corp. Insc. Ital., No. 13) is read Te- 
tumus Sexti dugiava Saxadis tomeleeavi obvallu nutinu, and translated, 
" Tetumus, son of Sextus, made a dam against the torrent of the cascade 
after an inundation which ravaged the entire valley." — Th. Reinach, 
Coins on the Calendar (pi. xiv). From four Syro-Makedonian coins, in- 
scribed with the month n (13) indicative of an intercalary year, it appears 
that the years 75-74 b. c, 27-26 B. c, 5-6 a. d. and 78-79 a. d., were inter- 
calary years ; a result at variance with all the systems thus far proposed for 
reconstructing the ancient calendar. — Miscellanies. Monthly Bulletin of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. — National Society of the Antiquaries of France. — 
News and Correspondence. — Bibliography, containing a notice of the third 
and fourth volumes of Perrot et Chipiez's Hist, de I' Art dans I'Antiquite ; 
Camille Jullian's, Inscriptions romaines de Bordeaux ; and Boucher 
de Molandon and Adelbert de Beaucorps' Le Tumulus de Reuilly 
(pi. xv-xvi). 

tfov.-Dec. — A. Heron de Villefosse, Newly discovered fragments of the 
frieze at the temple of Magnesia on the Maiandros (pis. xvii-xvin). A large 
part of the frieze was brought to the Louvre by Texier in 1843. In July, 1887, 
five further reliefs were uncovered by some Turkish workmen and when 
Carl Humann and Baltazzi Bey arrived they unearthed six others, thus 
adding eleven to those already known. They represent another part of the 
same subject, combats of Greeks and Amazons. — Leon Heuzey, The mace 
and the Assyrian Capital. The stone age in Babylonia appears to have 
been prolonged well into the metal age : this is shown, e. g., by a number 
of stone hammer or mallet heads and spheroids of different shapes, a number 
of which have archaic inscriptions. These are compared by M. H. to the 
maces given to certain chiefs in Assyrian battle-scenes, and to those held as 
royal insignia by the kings, and represented on Babylonian cylinders either 
as the appendage to some divinity or as an emblem adored along with others, 
like the battle-axe, the planets, etc. M. H. believes that, when used as a 
fetish, the mace head continued to be of stone, following tradition. It is sug- 
gested that the Assyrian spheroid capital may have been derived from them 
[the cylinder from Telloh adduced to prove this appears to have two vases 
placed on the top of poles, and not maces']. — F. P. Revellat, The tumular in- 
scription of a flamen, etc. It is proposed to give a slightly different reading 
of the inscription of a priestess of the goddess Aethucolis: . . a C(aii)f(ilia) 
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Carina I \_flam\inica sacer\[dotii\ Aethu£olw\[test]amentof(ieri)j(ussit). — A. 
Heron de Villefosse, Inscriptions from Morocco and Tunisia (pi. xix). 
(1) Only a few inscriptions are known which mention the province of 
Mauretania Tingitana : one is here published, commemorating the raising 
of a statue by the populus Tingitanus, perhaps to a governor ; period, end 
of second or beg. of third cent. : provincial no[yae hi&p.~\ | ulterioris ■ Tin[gi- 
tanae] populus Ti[ngitanus I statuam sua imp[ensa.p -p .]. Tingitana was 
probably attached to ulterior Spain by Marcus Aurelius in 172, hence the 
epithet nova. (2) Two inscriptions of proconsuls of Africa, from Carthage, 
i. e., Maecilius Hilarianus (324) and Sextius Rusticus Julianus (371-73). 
(3) Some inscriptions, from Carthage, of liberti and servi of the Emperors. 
— Deloche, Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period (con- 
tin.), xlv. Gold episcopal ring belonging to Alfred Danicourt. xlvi. Cop- 
per seal-ring with the inscription Launoberga. — J. Guillemaud, Gallic in- 
scriptions. A new attempt at interpretation (contin.). After strengthening 
his assertions regarding the Voltino inscriptions, the writer reads a Gallic 
inscription on a silver (votive) plaque at Verona : " To the Prince, the 
Tikoremians, (his) affectionate and obedient servants." — P. de Nolhac, 
Nicolas Audebert, the Orleanese archaeologist. There is a well-known account 
of a sojourn made in Italy, between 1574 and 1578, by a Frenchman who 
is here shown to be Nicolas Audebert. — H. Bazin, A Roman geographical 
monument at Antibes. The writer conjectures that the lintel found near 
Antibes, on the ancient Via Aurelia, with the inscription Audi viator si libet 
intus veni; tabula est aena, quae te cuncta perdocet belongs to a small structure 
which contained a bronze tablet on which were recorded geographical data 
useful to travellers at this point, whence three Roman roads diverged. — 
M.Schwab, A basrelief of the Renaissance. — P. Monceaux, Critical note on 
the chronology of the works of Apuleius. — S. Reinach, Chronique of the East. 
1888, Jan— Feb. — S. Reinach, The Hermes of Praxiteles (pi. 1). A helio- 
gravure from the original of this famous group of Hermes and Dionysos is 
here given for the first time. The writer sees in this work an allegorical 
personification — a practise very common in the early-iv cent. Hermes 
represents Arkadia, Dionysos typifies Elis, and the group symbolizes the 
happy union between Arkadia and Elis. Historically, this explanation is 
most satisfactory : the work would have been executed to celebrate the 
peace proclaimed in 363 between the Arkadians and the Eleans after their 
bloody contests of which Olympia itself was the scene; and may have been 
ordered by the mediators, the Mantineans.— E. Renan, A Phoenician and 
Greek inscription discovered at thePeiraieus (pis. n, in). The text and 
translation of this inscription have been given on p. 98. — Eugene Muntz, 
The Antipope Clement VII: Essay on the history of the Fine Arts at Avignon 
at the close of the xiv cent. (pi. iv). It is proved that art did not cease at 
9 
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Avignon when the papacy returned to Rome, but that two anti-popes, 
Clement VII and Benedict XIII, continued to patronize the Fine Arts. 
This paper makes known, from the secret archives of the Vatican, the 
phalanx of architects, sculptors, painters, metal-workers, and embroiderers, 
grouped around Clemen tVII, who became pope in 1378 and died in 1394. — 
S. Reinach, Statuette of a Gallic woman in the British Museum (pi. v). 
This is a description of a bronze statuette of a nude young woman seated, 
her head raised with a pensive expression, a torques around her neck, and 
a bracelet on her left wrist. M. R. sees in it the object which inspired the 
well-known French sculptor, M. Chapu, in the creation of his Jeanne 
d'Arc. — Deloche, Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period 
(con tin.), xlvii. Seal-ring oiLeubacius (now in the treasury of the Cathe- 
dral of Tours): it also bears the words: in Dei nomine. He is identified, 
with probability, with the Leubatius who founded a monastery in Touraine 
in the vi cent, xlviii. Seal-ring of Fovana, in the Cabinet des Meclailles 
in Paris, xlix. Gold seal-ring of Solatia or Solatius, also in the Cabinet 
des MSdailles. — R. Cagnat, Note on a bronze plaque found at Cremona. The 
bronze tablet published and discussed by Professor Barnabei in the Notizie 
degli Seavi (1887, pp. 209 sqq ; pi. iv) is here further elucidated. The em- 
blems figured on it and the text of its inscription prove that the box to 
which it belonged was a military box, forming part of the baggage of the 
iv Makedonian legion ; that the date of its manufacture was 45 A. d., when 
the legion was encamped in Upper Germany. It was probably lost by 
this legion in defending the cause of Vitellius against Vespasian in 69 A. d. 
at the famous battle of Cremona. — E. Revillout, An Egyptian Confra- 
ternity. Translation and commentary are given of the demotic regula- 
tions of a confraternity of the time of the Lagidai. It is a confraternity 
of ehoaehytes, and its regulations, contrary to earlier usage, have taken on a 
religious character. It consistedoffourdi visions called kema, each composed 
of nine men. The ehoaehytes had merely the title of pastophoroi, or bearers 
of the naos, and could never entitle themselves priests. Their function was 
to offer prayers and libations before the dead whose tombs they guarded for 
a stipend. The regulations with their stipulations and penalties remind of 
the corresponding institutions in Greece. — A. L. des Orme aux, Remarks on 
the mode of use of the bronze bits of Moeringen. An explanation of the use of 
the class of prehistoric horse-bits called " bits of Moeringen " is given mainly 
by showing its correspondence to the Assyrian bits, and supposing that both 
the bronze and the small breed of prehistoric horses were Asiatic importa- 
tions, which accounts for the crescent-shaped bit. Related bits are given 
from the nekropoleis of Watsch, Bologna, and the Caucasus. — S. Reinach, 
Chronique of the East. — Supplement. R. Cagnat, Review of Epigraphie 
publications relating to Roman antiquity. This is the beginning of an im- 
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portant supplement to the Revue Arche'ologique, confided to M. Cagnat : its 
object is to notice the important monuments recently edited, and the publi- 
cations regarding Roman epigraphy. allan maequand. 

REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES.' T. I. No. 1. Jan.-March, 1888. 
The annual volume of the Association for the promotion of Greek studies 
in France, has been transformed into a quarterly under the above title, 
and thus increases its activity and usefulness. " The original papers will 
treat of the numerous questions that relate to the literature, history, archae- 
ology and art of ancient and modern Greece." This part will be followed 
by Notes; Book-reviews; a general Bibliography; a Chronique containing 
news and discoveries. — Th. Reinach, The inscription of Lygdamis. This 
is an attempt to give further explanation of an important Halikarnassos 
inscription first published by Newton and since him by many other epi- 
graphists, like Kirchoff, Roehl, Hicks, Cauer, Dittenberger, Comparetti 
and others. Though tolerably complete, the obscurity of the juridical pro- 
cedure which it regulates and of the political situation which it pre-supposes, 
have caused disagreement in regard to the very matter of the interpreta- 
tion, in which, e.g., Comparetti and Kirchoff differ fundamentally. It is 
in the Ionian dialect of the fifth cent. Though Halikarnassos was colon- 
ized by Dorians, it became Ionianized, and probably for that reason left 
the Dorian league. Beside the Dorians, Ionians, and Karians, M. Reinach 
finds at Halikarnassos a fourth ethnic element, the Kimmerians, of which 
he finds a trace in the name Lygdamis, so frequent in a dynasty that gov- 
erned Halikarnassos and the neighboring islands in the fifth century. The 
Lygdamis mentioned in the inscription isLygdamis II, the enemy of Panya- 
sis and Herodotos, whose power was always uncertain and contested ; he 
was born c. 475, Herodotos c. 484, the inscription does not mention the 
tribute to Athens, 454, consequently its date is c. 455 b. c. A duality of 
powers is shown : a republican State represented by the city of Halikar- 
nassos and Salmakis ; a monarchic power, that of the tyrant Lygdamis, 
probably installed in the citadel (cf. Sinope at time of Perikles). The 
municipality of H. probably represents the Hellenic city, that of S. the 
Karian : they formed by their union a single city, owo<.iao-;u.ds. The supreme 
power is exercised by an assembly of citizens, a-vXXoyos, which met at the 
public place, Upa dyopa, and whose decisions were entitled decrees, aSos, or 
laws, vo/jlos, and do not have force of general law unless taken in accord 
with the second power, the tyrant Lygdamis. Three classes of magistrates 
are named : the prytane, the neopoios, the mnemons — the first the head of 

1 Revue des Etudes Orecques. Publication trimestrielle de l'Association pour l'en- 
courageraent des Etudes G-recques. Paris, E. Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte. $2.50. 
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civil, the second the head of religious administration, while the mnemons are 
inferior annual magistrates, two forH.and two forS. The inscription is pro- 
bably commemorative of a treaty, drawn up, as a compromise, between him- 
self and the citizens, on the victorious return of the banished enemies of the 
tyrant. As a complete confiscation and sale of property attended every re- 
volt or conspiracy, several of the articles regulated the methods by which 
the exiles were to recover their property, if application be made within 18 
months. — R. Dareste, A n Inscription from Oortyna. A short inscription 
found at Gortyna is thus translated : " In the name of the gods. If any- 
one make a water-course in the middle of the river, to carry the water over 
his own property, there shall be no fine to pay. But the water-course must 
leave in the river as large a volume of water as is measured by the bridge 
which is above the agora, or more, but not less." It is to be supposed that 
the bridge over the Lethaios served to measure the height of the water and 
to give its normal level. This inscription would then be the earliest water- 
regulation known. — E. Babei.on, Aba of Karia. Three imperial medals 
and a group of autonomous coins have been attributed to Aba of Karia. 
M. B. shows that the latter belong to the Abbaeti of Mysia, and one of the 
medals to Olba of Kilikia, and that the other two do not prove that Aba had 
any coinage. An inscription recently found in Rome mentions, according 
to Gatti (Not. d. Scavi, 1887, pp. 110-11), a S^os 'A/Jijiw allied with Rome : 
but there is a slight lacuna, and M. B. conjecturally restores [T]ABH NQN, 
well-known ethnic of the flourishing Karian city of Taba. [This conjecture 
has been proved to be correct by an examination of the stone : Gatti, Bull. 
Com. arch., 1888]. — Bibliography. — Chronique. Under this head, an in- 
teresting summary of recent news is given, with the titles : Excavations ; 
Sculpture and Ker amies ; Numismatics ; Epigraphy ; etc. a. l. f., Jr. 



